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THE NEED FOR SANITY IN A PERIOD 
OF CONFUSION 


HE following editorial appeared in a recent issue of the London 
Times Educational Supplement under the caption “Confusion.” 


A month has passed since the outbreak of war, and during this short period 
we have seen the national education system reduced to chaos. Schools in which 
corporate life has been fostered during many years have lost their identity 
since their pupils are scattered far and wide. In what are called “reception 
areas” children continue to attend their own school, but their work is curtailed 
by the operation of the “double-shift” scheme, which throws time tables out of 
gear and plays havoc with the accustomed routine. Granting that confusion 
is inevitable and the risk of air raids makes imperative the removal of children 
from certain centers, it is not necessary that the present arrest of education 
should continue. We are told to make plans for a war lasting three years. Are 
the children to remain for that time without adequate supervision and training? 
During the four years between 1914 and 1918 we saw something of the results 
brought about by the absence of fathers on military service and by the prevail- 
ing tension at home. For years after the war teachers found that many children 
were still handicapped, physically and mentally, by war conditions. These 
things happened, although the work of the schools was not interrupted to any 
great extent. Today thousands of children of school age are wandering at large. 
Their parents have not consented to their being transferred to “reception 
areas,” and in their home towns the schools are not allowed to open. Many 
who were transferred have returned. In Manchester, for example, there were 
nearly ninety-two thousand children on the school rolls a month ago. At first 
there were over sixty thousand sent away, but of these thirteen thousand have 
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returned. Taking into account the schools which are not under the control of 
the local education committee, it is estimated that in Manchester there are over 
fifty-one thousand children in the municipal area for whom no schooling is avail- 
able. In Sheffield an attempt is being made to hold small classes in the homes 
of children, but this plan has not been officially sanctioned by the Board of 
Education, nor can it be regarded as a satisfactory substitute for school train- 
ing. In small houses and working-class districts the mothers want the schools 
to be reopened, since they find it impossible to combine their household duties 
with the constant supervision of youngsters. 

The Board of Education and the local education authorities cannot evade 
responsibility in these matters, yet one can appreciate the dilemma in which 
they find themselves. To reopen on any useful scale the schools in evacuation 
areas would be an invitation to parents to bring even more children back from 
the country. To keep them shut is to allow an intolerable state of affairs to 
continue. It seems a pity that powers were not taken from the very beginning 
of the evacuation scheme which would have enabled the authorities to insist 
on children remaining in reception areas. We cannot expect indefinite im- 
munity from air raids; once they begin it is reasonable to suppose that a new 
exodus will begin too. If we are planning for a three years’ war, we must also 
plan for three years’ education in the rural areas, plus satisfactory improvised 
schemes for returned or nonevacuated town children. There is some evidence 
that too many teachers have been sent into the reception areas. Steps should 
be taken as soon as possible to bring some of them back to the towns where 
children are running wild. It is no good appointing a National Youth Com- 
mittee to look after adolescents between fourteen and eighteen if the seeds of 
future trouble are already being sown among children who should be at school. 


The editorial is quoted here mainly because of its light on school 
conditions in a participating country in wartime rather than for 
any meaning it may have for nonparticipants on this side the Atlan- 
tic. It is, however, not without significance even for the schools of 
a nation which, we are assured by our constituted leaders, will not 
engage in this war. Although our educational program is not likely 
to be physically disrupted, as in England, by dispersal of pupils to 
remote areas, there is some evidence of increasing confusion because 
of too great a focus of attention on the war in the schools. In this 
tendency administrators, teachers, and pupils are stimulated by the 
confusion outside the schools. Members of the Congress and of the 
national administration seem fascinated by the war spectacle in 
Europe and can give only divided attention to pressing internal 
affairs. The press of the country, as represented by newspapers and 
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the popular magazines, is engulfed by war interests. The radio over- 
emphasizes the European conflict, and one can hardly find a moving 
picture in the theaters that does not portray some of war’s “‘treasons, 
stratagems, and spoils.” Fashions in women’s attire are adding 
touches of the military. In many other ways the nation seems to 
be surrendering itself to an engrossing fascination. 

At such a time it is especially imperative that the schools strive 
to keep on an even keel. It is not that they should ignore important 
events in the world at large. In a realistic education they should, 
unquestionably, make the most of world-events. However, it is one 
thing to utilize to the full such realities in the social-studies portion 
of the curriculum and quite another to permit the present European 
conflict to distort the total program of education. The schools of 
the country have, in recent years, been well on their way to new and 
wholesome emphases, and it would be unfortunate indeed if the 
current distraction should arrest the development or throw it in 
reverse. The loss would be serious, not merely to the schools, but 
even more to the society that they are maintained to serve. 

An illustration of movement in a degenerative direction in a time 
like the present is suggested by the following item concerning the 
Committee on Militarism in Education: increased emphasis on mili- 
tarism in secondary schools might easily be stimulated by a mis- 
guided confidence in military drill as preparedness. 


TIMELY OPPOSITION TO MILITARISM 
IN EDUCATION 

HE Committee on Militarism in Education continues its opposi- 

tion to military training in schools and colleges. A recent 
pamphlet states again that this committee is working to (1) keep 
military drill out of public high schools; (2) abolish, in civil schools 
and colleges, compulsory enrolment in the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps; and (3) provide constructive alternative courses in place of 
military drill. 

In presenting the first objective, the committee claims that “the 
giving of military training to teen-age boys in public high schools 
is not necessary to ‘adequate national defense,” that “Junior 
R.O.T.C. units have no direct functional relationship to our present 
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military establishment,” that ‘military drill is not good physical 
exercise for high-school boys,”’ that “military drill is not good citi- 
zenship training for high-school boys nor can it be accepted as good 
character education,”’ that “militarists favor the Junior R.O.T.C. be- 
cause of what it does to cultivate public sentiment favorable to 
military preparedness,” and that “successful campaigns against de- 
termined efforts to establish Junior R.O.T.C. units have been waged 
by local groups in many communities.” 

Concerning compulsory military training in the colleges and uni- 
versities, the committee points out that there is nothing in the Mor- 
rill Act of 1862 which obligates the maintenance of courses in mili- 
tary tactics on a compulsory basis, as the requirement on the insti- 
tution extends merely to the offering of such courses. Three land- 
grant institutions, namely, the Universities of Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota and North Dakota Agricultural College, and a number of 
non-land-grant institutions have shifted military training to a vol- 
untary basis. 

The committee urges that persons interested send to its offices 
at 2929 Broadway, New York City, for information on what schools 
and colleges are doing toward providing constructive alternative 
courses in place of military drill. 


NEwS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


HE ownership and control of School and Society, almost our 

only national weekly educational periodical, has been assumed 
by the Society for the Advancement of Education, a nonprofit or- 
ganization incorporated to publish School and Society and “to foster 
other related enterprises designed to advance the interests of educa- 
tion.”’ No change in editorial policy is announced. Secretary of the 
society and editor of the magazine is William C. Bagley, who in 
August retired from active service as professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. The new editorial office is 
at 525 West 120th Street, New York City. 

The Social Frontier has been taken over by the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association (221 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York City) 
and is now called Frontiers of Democracy. It is being edited by Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick. The managing editor is James L. Hymes, Jr. 
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Among articles in the October issue are: “World Affairs: Retrospect 
and Prospect,” by Vera Micheles Dean; “Creative America: Can 
She Begin Again?” by Harold Rugg; “Civil Liberties Advance,” by 
Roger N. Baldwin; “Of New Social Frontiers in Contemporary So- 
ciety,” by Howard W. Odum; “The Faith of Our Fathers,” by 
Thomas C. Cochran; “Organized Scarcity and Public Policy,” by 
Harry D. Gideonse; and “The School and the Challenge of the 
Times,” by Harold Alberty. 

The October issue of the High School Journal, published by the 
Department of Education of the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, announces new editors for the current year. The former 
editor, Roben J. Maaske, has assumed new duties as president of 
the Eastern Oregon State Teachers College at La Grande, Oregon. 
The present editor is Harl R. Douglass, head of the Department of 
Education at the University of North Carolina. He is being assisted 
by William T. Gruhn, instructor in secondary education, who has 
“immediate charge of editorial responsibility.”” Recent announce- 
ment of Professor Douglass’ acceptance of the directorship of the 
College of Education at the University of Colorado may prophesy 
still another change of editurship. The High School Journal an- 
nounces several attractive features for early issues. 

The Clearing House is appearing this year in what it calls “coats 
of many colors.’ In this shifting from the former standard orange 
cover, the editors express the belief that readers “will appreciate 
the advantage of being able to distinguish the different issues at a 
glance and to know by a new color that a new number is available.” 

Occupations, ““The Vocational Guidance Magazine,”’ began the 
school year with new editors and in new dress and changed format. 
The new format has been achieved “by slightly reducing the type 
size without sacrificing the quantity or quality of the reading mat- 
ter.” The editor is Harry D. Kitson, professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, who has long been identified 
with the field represented by the magazine. The managing editor 
is Ralph B. Kenney, and the address is that of the publisher, the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, 425 West 123d Street, 
New York City. 

We reported last year the first appearance of Consumer Educa- 
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tion, ““A News Letter,” published monthly by the Institute for Con- 
sumer Education, headquarters of which are at Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri. Now comes, in the first number of its first 
volume, the Consumer Education Journal, published by the Con- 
sumer Education Association, with headquarters at 45 Sunnyside 
Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. The association is announced as “an 
organization of progressive teachers developing intelligent con- 
sumers.”” Membership, which includes subscription to the Journal, 
is one dollar a year. No commercial advertising will be included 
“except that of book publishers, manufacturers of scientific equip- 
ment valuable in consumer courses, and genuine consumer research 
organizations.”’ 


Do Pupits COMPLETE CORRESPONDENCE COURSES? 


MOOT question in the appraisal of correspondence study has 
A centered in the proportion of persons completing the courses 
which they begin. At least one investigation on the point yielded 
findings far from flattering to the correspondence-study plan as ad- 
ministered under commercial auspices at the time of inquiry—an 
investigation by Professors Bird and Paterson of the University of 
Minnesota (Commercial Correspondence Courses and Occupational 
Adjustment of Men. Bulletins of the Employment Stabilization Re- 
search Institute, Vol. II, No, 7. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1934). Bird and Paterson found that “two- 
thirds fell by the wayside before the end of the fifteenth month” 
and “only 6 per cent indicated that they had carried their courses 
to a successful conclusion.” 

For some years there has been frequent advocacy of correspond- 
ence study as a plan for enriching the offering in small secondary 
schools, and an increasing number of such schools have taken re- 
course to the plan. The Extension Division of the University of 
Nebraska has, for a decade or more, been an important center in 
developing and administering “supervised correspondence-study” 
courses at the high-school level, during much of that time under 
subsidy from one of the foundations. Earl T. Platt, the assistant 
director of the Extension Division in charge of supervised corre- 
spondence study, has recently completed an investigation of “regis- 
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trations and completions” for the school years 1935-36, 1936-37, 
and 1937-38. We quote from his “comments” on the tables com- 
piled for this investigation. 

1. It appears that the large total registration (3,824) taken for a period of 
three consecutive years justifies the statement that three-fourths of the stu- 
dents who register for supervised correspondence study over a period of years 
can expect to complete satisfactorily 

2. The small but persistent increase in the percentage of completions each 
year over the preceding year would appear to justify the statement that in any 
future year where there are relatively large numbers of registrations, a com- 
pletion average of at least 75 per cent should be maintained 

3. The percentage of completions for 290 registrations in science is 88.9 
per cent; for 567 registrations in English, 85.2 per cent; and for 427 registra- 
tions in social science, 84.3 per cent. In view of these completion records in a 
rather wide diversification of subject matter, it appears justifiable to state 
that we have not yet reached as high a percentage of completions for many 
other courses and subject fields as we can. (We should strive for a completion 
average of at least 85 per cent. Even a higher average seems quite possible.) 

4. Since the fields represented in this study are quite extensive and varied, 
one can say quite definitely that, insofar as percentages of completion signify 
satisfactory results, supervised correspondence study has produced, and can 
continue to produce, satisfactory results in many fields of instruction. 


A further interpretation by the investigator indicates that the 
percentage of completions for Nebraska is “slightly” higher than for 
other states—a condition readily explainable by factors of proximity 
and longer experience with the plan. 

Some impression of the geographic distribution of pupils may be 
gained from the fact that one of the tables reports registrations for 
twenty-seven states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Mexico, and 
Guatemala. 

CHILD LABOR UNDER FEDERAL CONTROL 

M*. persons may have been wondering about the status of 

child labor and its control since the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, popularly known as the Wage-Hour Act, became effective in 
October, 1938. A recent issue of the American Child publishes a 
brief article, “One Year of Federal Child Labor Control,” by Beatrice 
McConnell, director of the Industrial Division of the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labor, summarizing 
the year’s experience. We quote the article in full. 
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The enactment of the Fair Labor Standards Act was hailed with delight by 
those who for years had been working for national minimum child-labor stand- 
ards. The act is basic to child welfare, since the effect of the wage and hour 
provisions is to improve the economic conditions of the family and the child- 
labor provisions make possible great advances in the protection of children from 
industrial exploitation by setting a nation-wide minimum for their employment 
in establishments producing goods for shipment in interstate commerce. Al- 
though the act does not affect the entire field of child labor and, indeed, leaves 
large areas outside its scope, it does set standards which should effectively re- 
move children under sixteen from employment in practically all factories and 
mines, and which should act as a practical guidepost for state legislation. 

The terms of the act in effect establish a basic sixteen-year minimum age 
for children employed in establishments producing goods for shipment in inter- 
state commerce, but allow limited employment of children between fourteen 
and sixteen years in non-manufacturing and non-mining occupations, and set 
up the procedure for establishing an eighteen-year minimum age for work in 
hazardous occupations. 

The outstanding achievement of the first year of administration of the child- 
labor provisions of the act by the Children’s Bureau has been the establishment 
of co-operative relationships with the state agencies issuing employment cer- 
tificates for children going to work. 

Fortunately the act made possible such co-operative relationships. It au- 
thorized the Children’s Bureau to utilize, with their consent and co-operation, 
the services of state and local agencies charged with the administration of state 
labor laws. It provided that a certificate of age issued under certain conditions 
and kept on file by the employer, showing the minor to be above the oppressive- 
child-labor age, is evidence that the employer is complying with the minimum- 
age requirement. Employment certification has long been accepted as a funda- 
mental procedure in enforcement of state child-labor laws. The recognition of 
this basic administrative device in the federal act has made possible the formu- 
lating and developing of uniform methods of certificate issuance throughout 
the several states. 

CERTIFICATES OF AGE 


The first step in the Children’s Bureau’s plans for administration was to 
draw up standards governing the evidence of age to be accepted for certificates 
of age and the manner in which they should be issued in order to afford the 
protection contemplated by the law. The standards incorporated in Child Labor 
Regulation Number 1 issued by the Children’s Bureau are a composite of the 
best standards that have been worked out in state administration. As in the 
enforcement of the first Federal Child Labor Law in 1917-18 states, where 
arrangements could be made for the issuance of certificates substantially in 
accordance with these standards, have been designated as states in which a 
certificate issued under the state law is accepted as proof of age under the 
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Although the great improvement in child-labor standards and in enforce- 
ment techniques since the time of the first Federal Child Labor Law made this 
method even more practicable than at that time, there were still wide differences 
in state standards. In some states the law met substantially the standards set 
up by the Children’s Bureau. In others changes were found necessary, such as 
the requirement of a promise of employment and return of the certificate to 
the local issuing office or provision for supervision by a state agency. In still 
other states there was no provision for issuance of certificates for children be- 
tween sixteen and eighteen years and the machinery to make certificates avail- 
able for this age group had to be set in motion. 

Plans were set up, adjustments made, and now at the close of the first 
year’s experience under the act state certificates are accepted as evidence of 
age under the federal act in forty-three states and the District of Columbia. In 
three states, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Idaho, federal certificates are 
being issued. In Idaho the superintendent of public instruction, and in South 
Carolina an official of the State Department of Labor, have been commissioned 
as special agents of the Children’s Bureau to issue federal certificates. In Mis- 
sissippi local school superintendents are co-operating with the Children’s Bu- 
reau in the issuance of federal certificates. In the two remaining states, Louisi- 
ana and Texas, it is hoped that very soon a satisfactory procedure will be 
worked out. In the meantime employers in these two states may protect them- 
selves from unintentional violation by obtaining for their minor employees birth 
certificates or baptismal records. 


INSPECTION 


The Children’s Bureau, through co-operation with the states in making 
certificates of age available and by publicizing as fully as possible information 
about the child-labor requirements of the act, has attempted to obtain volun- 
tary compliance on the part of employers, but it has also carried on a program 
of inspection to discover violations that may occur in spite of efforts to prevent 
them. Inspections are made from time to time in localities where child labor 
has been known to exist in the past, or in industries where there is some reason 
to believe children are employed, or when complaints have been received, or 
to ascertain the extent to which employers are availing themselves of the pro- 
tection of certificates of age. Co-operative arrangements have been worked 
out by the Children’s Bureau and the Wage and Hour Division to avoid dupli- 
cate inspections, and a check on child labor is made by Wage and Hour in- 
spectors whenever a plant is inspected. In canning and packing plants, which 
to a large extent are excluded from the wage and hour provisions of the act but 
are covered by the child-labor provisions, a general inspection program has 
been carried on by the Children’s Bureau. 

That employment of children of fourteen and fifteen, and even of eight, nine, 
and ten years, is not entirely a thing of the past has been amply demonstrated 
by the Children’s Bureau’s spot inspections during the past year. Reports for 
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the full year are not yet available, but by the end of August nearly five hundred 
children under sixteen years of age had been found working illegally in establish- 
ments producing goods for interstate commerce. It is significant that one-third 
of these children were under fourteen years of age. Perhaps indicative of the 
change the Fair Labor Standards Act will make in the lives of American chil- 
dren is the story of a fourteen-year-old child found working illegally in a vege- 
table cannery. He had worked in canneries for six years—since he was eight 
years of age. When asked why he was working, whether it was to pay for books 
and clothes for school, he replied, ““No’m. I can’t read and write so good. After 
I work in the cannery and help in the fields, I’m usually too tired to go to 
school.” 
Court AcTION 

The act provides for two kinds of legal action for its enforcement, injunction 
proceedings and criminal prosecution. The Children’s Bureau has regarded 
court action as a last resort and during this first year has not resorted to it 
frequently. In most cases where evidence of illegal employment has been found, 
employers have hastened to dismiss the children who were under age and to 
avail themselves of the protection of certificates of age for their minor workers. 
However, three court cases for child-labor violations have been initiated. Two 
of these were injunction proceedings against firms employing minors under 
sixteen, each resulting in a consent decree and the issuance of a perpetual 
injunction against shipment in interstate commerce in the future if children 
under sixteen years of age are employed. The third action is a criminal prosecu- 
tion in which the Children’s Bureau has joined with the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion and which has been set for trial in October. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE HIGH SCHOOLS 
HE innovating items described below are reported from three 
widely scattered schools in California, Indiana, and Oklahoma. 
They are concerned with combining “life-science” and “orientation- 
English,” a community’s art gallery in a public high school, and a 
follow-up study of junior high school pupils. 


Combining “life-science’” We have word from G. Millage Mont- 
with “orientation-Eng- gomery, principal of the Susan M. Dor- 
lish” in one high school sey High School of Los Angeles, reporting 

an interesting experiment that involves a 
combination of “‘life-science” (the current designation for the course 
in biology) and “orientation-English” in Grade X. The teacher, 
Mrs. Helen F. Davis, has been teaching both courses separately, 
and she and Principal Montgomery have concluded that ‘‘relation- 
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ship prevails between the problems of life-science and the develop- 
ment of life itself on the part of the child who as a pupil in Grade 
X B orients himself to his new situation in the senior high school.” 
Two such classes are being conducted, each on a double-period basis. 
Principal Montgomery’s purpose in submitting a description of the 
project is to ascertain whether other schools may be making the 
same attempt. He or Mrs. Davis would like to get in touch with 
such experimenters with the hope of exchanging experiences. 


Public art galleries in a The Senior High School at Richmond, 
new Indiana high school Indiana, of which E. C. Cline is princi- 

pal, has moved into a beautiful, com- 
modious, and well-planned new building. A program of the dedica- 
tion exercises has been received, together with a copy of the Rich- 
mond Palladium-Item, in which much space is devoted to features 
of the new structure. However, a new school building is no novelty, 
and the purpose here is chiefly to report the announcement, appear- 
ing in the printed dedication program, of the beginning of construc- 
tion this month of an additional unit that will provide space for 
public art galleries, a theater-type auditorium to accommodate some 
five hundred persons, and classrooms for the music and art depart- 
ments. Construction of the unit is made possible through a gift 
from Charles A. McGuire, which with public funds will provide the 
facilities described. The building will be known as McGuire Memo- 
rial Hall in honor of the donor’s mother. 


Follow-up study of pupils Glenn Tonkinson, principal of the junior 
in the junior high school high school in Stillwater, Oklahoma, be- 

lieving that guidance is an important re- 
sponsibility of the junior high school, has made a follow-up study 
to provide a basis of predicting the pupil’s subsequent stay in school. 
The study included pupils (174 in number) completing Grade IX 
in one school year. The factors found to be significant in predicting 
completion of senior high school and continuance in higher institu- 
tions are the intelligence quotient, father’s occupational status as 
rated on the Barr scale, and age. While each measure alone was 
found to bear a significant relation to continuance in school, the 
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best basis of prediction turned out to be an “index”? combining the 
three measures. 


NEW STANDARDS FOR CERTIFICATION 
IN MICHIGAN 

HE School Review has received from Professor Calvin O. Davis, 

of the University of Michigan, a statement concerning a new 
code for the certification of teachers in Michigan, which was put into 
effect by the State Board of Education last July 1, and descriptive 
of administrative policies and curriculum arrangements in the Uni- 
versity’s School of Education to conform to the new code. We draw 
on the statement by direct quotation and abstract. 

First, as to the code itself. Under it the fifteen kinds of certificates formerly 
issued to Michigan teachers have been reduced to five significantly named 
types. The old “blanket certificate,” which permitted the holder to teach any 
subject whatever in any type of school, has been abolished. Likewise, no cer- 
tificate will henceforth be issued for life, but each will be limited or conditioned 
by evidences of continued growth and professional development on the part of 
the holder. Moreover, all certificates are now to be classified according to the 
various levels of instruction—rural, elementary, secondary, and collegiate—and 
each will restrict the holder to the specified field thus defined. In general the 
University’s concern in the certification arrangements will relate to the upper 


three types of training only. 

Professor Davis reports that, because the School of Education 
does not possess adequate facilities for directed observation and 
teaching at the elementary-school level, co-operative arrangements 
have been established with the teachers’ colleges of the state ‘and 
with other institutions of similar character’ whereby a part of the 
preparation may be done under their supervision. According to 
these arrangements Seniors meeting certain requirements are per- 
mitted to spend a semester off campus in attendance at one of the 
co-operating institutions. To be recommended for the elementary- 
school certificate, the student is required to offer four minors of at 
least fifteen hours each (“‘English studies, social studies, science 
studies, art studies”) or, instead, a major of twenty-five hours and 
two minors of fifteen hours each in fields usually taught in ele- 
mentary schools. The professional work prescribed will consist of 
seventeen to twenty-four hours outlined in each case by the Uni- 


versity advisers. 
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Following are the descriptions of requirements for certificates of 
the two highest levels. 


THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 

A secondary school is defined by the State Board of Education as comprising 
Grades VII-XII. For a student to be recommended for a secondary-school 
certificate under the new code, he must present credits representing a major of 
at least twenty-five hours and two minors of at least fifteen hours each. Fur- 
thermore, this minimum of fifty-five hours must be distributed over three sub- 
ject-matter fields and must lie within at least two interdepartmental fields. 
The interdepartmental fields include such groupings as social studies, science, 
art studies, and the like. However, the same hours of credit may not be counted 
twice; that is, to make up, for example, a major in social studies and a minor 
within any of the subdivisions comprising the social studies. Hence the mini- 
mum number of hours of credit for both a major and a minor within the same 
departmental field will be forty; or for two minors within the same departmentai 
field the minimum will be thirty 


THE JUNIOR-COLLEGE CERTIFICATE 


The junior-college certificate represents a new policy in Michigan’s certifi- 
cation standards. Heretofore no legal certificate was required for teachers in 
colleges, whatever their classification. Under the new code this exemption no 
longer exists for teachers in public junior colleges. For them the requirements 
are: (1) a Master’s degree or higher degree from an accredited institution of 
higher learning, (2) the completion of a graduate major in a subject or subject 
field taught in the junior college, and (3) the completion of at least fifteen hours 
of professional work, including three hours in general psychology. Holders of 
a secondary-school certificate will, however, qualify for junior-college teaching 
provided they meet the other specific standards set for that certificate. 


It is Professor Davis’ opinion that the old “blanket”’ life-certifi- 
cate has been in operation “altogether too long.” That certificate 
guaranteed neither adequate academic preparation nor continuing 
professional growth of the holder. “Under its provisions an indi- 
vidual was legally entitled to teach anything from the kindergarten 
games to the most advanced work in mathematics, science, foreign 
language, or other branches of learning.”’ Professor Davis asserts 
further that ‘Michigan has at last moved out in front in the stand- 
ards for the training of teachers.”” Most readers will not question 
the justification for this assertion, but they may wonder why the 
state, while making these advances, did not join the trend toward 
requiring the Master’s degree for the certificate to teach in high 
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school, especially in view of the plethora of teacher-training institu- 
tions in the state. 


~Wuo’s WHO FOR DECEMBER 


The authors of articles Haroitp H. PunxkE, professor of educa- 
in the current issue tion at Georgia State Womans College, 

Valdosta, Georgia. Harry K. NEw- 
BURN, director of the University High School and associate professor 
of education at the University of Iowa. James A. Boyp, educational 
consultant of the National Youth Administration in New Hamp- 
shire. J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE, assistant professor of education and 
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YOUTH VERSUS AGE, AND AVAILABLE JOBS 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 
Georgia State Womans College, Valdosta, Georgia 


= article deals with the age distribution of employed males and 
with its significance for the education and adjustment of youth. 
Little specific attention has been paid to any age shifts in the em- 
ployed population which have accompanied decreased vocational 
opportunities. 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL POPULATION 


Frequent reference is made to the increasing average age of the 
American population, with estimates regarding future age distribu- 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO AGE, OF THE 
POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 1850-1980 


1850*|1860*|1870*| 1880* 1900*/ 


11.6 
30.4 
20.5 

9.9 


15.4] 14.3] 13.8 
35.8 
25.1 
10.7 


65 and over.... t 
Unknown 0.2 


* Adapted from Abstract of Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, Table 97, p. 182. 

¢ Adapted from the estimated future population of the United States by W. S. Thompson and P. K. 
Whelpton, of the Scripps Foundation for Research in Population, as set forth in The Problems of a Chang- 
ing Population, Hypothesis B, Table 3, p. 25. Report of the Committee on Population Problems to the Na- 
tional Resources Committee. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1938. 

t Census data for these years are not given according to this age grouping. 
tions. While it may be argued that such estimates overlook factors 
of philosophy or social psychology which may influence population 
trends, a brief reference to trends of the past and estimates for the 
future should lend concreteness to a reader’s thinking at this point. 

Reference to Table 1 shows that, over the period covered by data 
and estimates, a rather steady decline is indicated in the percentages 
of the total population made up of persons under twenty years of 
age. For persons from twenty to forty-four years of age, an increase 
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Age 1960f|1970f|1980f 
Vader 5.......] 85.8 12 12.1 10.9] 9.3} 8.3] 7.9] 7-1] 6.7] 6.4 
oll 33 32.2 29.8] 29.5] 26.4] 23.0] 22.2] 20.6] 19.5 
20-44.........] t | 35.3] 35.8] 369M] 37.7] 30.0] 38.4) 38.3] 38.8) 30.7) 37.4] 35.0] 33.8 
12.6] 13 13.7] 14.6] 16.2] 17.5] 20.2] 21.4] 23.3] 25.8] 25.9 
3.01 3.4 4.0] 4.1] 4.6] 6.3] 8.0} 10.0] I1.9] 14.4 
= 
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is indicated up to 1910, but a decrease thereafter, except for a slight 
estimated increase for 1940 and 1950, whereas for persons forty-five 
years old and over a steady increase is indicated for the entire period. 

More specifically, the table shows that from 1910 to 1930 the 
percentage of the population of both sexes forty-five years old or over 
increased from 18.7 to 22.9. During this period, however, there was 
an increase from 26.1 to 32.7 in the percentage of all male workers 
who were forty-five years old or over.’ If it is assumed that the total 
population forty-five years old or over is roughly half male and half 
female, it appears that the percentage of males who fell in this age 
category increased by 4.2 during this interval, whereas the per- 
centage which employed males of this age constituted of all em- 
ployed males increased by 6.6. 

It is obvious, then, that the percentage of all male workers who 
were under forty-five years of age decreased by 6.6, that is, from 73.9 
per cent to 67.3 per cent. For present purposes a rough census clas- 
sification of male workers under forty-five years of age will suffice: 
the age group of 20-44 and the group under twenty years. For the 
period 1910-30 Table 1 shows a decrease from 39.0 to 38.3 in the 
percentage of the total population in the age group 20-44. Table 2 
shows that during this time the percentage of males of this age who 
were gainfully employed remained rather constant—in the neighbor- 
hood of 96 per cent. Hence both the percentage of the total popula- 
tion and the percentage of males gainfully employed represented in 
this age group remained fairly stable from 1910 to 1930. 

Most of the decrease in male employment from 1910 to 1930 
among persons under forty-five years of age, then, was among per- 
sons under twenty years of age. For this period Table 1 shows a de- 
crease from 9.9 to 9.4 in the percentage of the total population that 
was from fifteen to nineteen years of age; that is, there was no 
marked change in the numerical relation between this group and the 
total population. Employment among males within this age group, 
however, changed materially during the period. Among males fifteen 
years old, Table 2 shows 48.7, 30.4, and 16.3 as the percentages em- 
ployed in 1910, 1920, and 1930, respectively, and calculated per- 

t The Problems of a Changing Population, Table 10, p. 32. Report of the Committee 
on Population Problems to the National Resources Committee. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1938. 
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TABLE 2 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AND GAINFUL EMPLOYMENT OF MALES 
OF SELECTED AGES IN 1910, 1920, AND 1930 


PERCENTAGE IN SCHOOL*® PERCENTAGE EMPLOYED* 


65 and over. . 


45 and over 


® The fact that the sum of the percentage in school and the percentage employed exceeds too for some 
age groups is apparently due to slight overlapping in the census data. Possibly some of those in school 
were also listed as gainfully employed. 

b Thirteenth Census of the United States Taken in the Year 1910, “Population,” Vol. I, Table 11, p. 1102. 

© Fourteenth Census of the Uniied States Taken in the Y ear 1920, ‘‘Population,’’ Vol. II, Table 13, p. 1070. 

4 Abstract of Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, Table 125, p. 262. 

¢ Thirteenth Census of the United States Taken in the Year rgr1o, ‘‘Population,’’ Vol. I, calculated from 
Table 29, p. 310, and Table 11, p. 1102. 

Fourteenth Census of the United States Taken in the Year 1920, ‘‘Population,’’ Vol. II, calculated from 
Table 9, p. 162, and Table 13, p. 1070. 

« Abstract of Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, calculated from Table 125, p. 262. 


b Ibid., Table 15, p. 335. 

i Jbid., calculated from Table 97, p. 182, and Table 15, p. 335. It was assumed that the population of 
15-19 years old in 1910 was equally divided between the sexes. From one-half the population 15-19 in 
1910 (4,531,801) the number of males fifteen years old (862,475) was deducted, leaving 3,669,326 as the 
approximate number of males 16-19 in 1910. This number subtracted from males 16-20 (4,564,179) left 
894,853 as the approximate number of males of the age of twenty in 1910. It was assumed that the same 
percentage of males twenty years old were gainfully employed as of males 20-24 (the 1920 figure of 91 per 
cent being used), which is obviously a little high. This 91 per cent of 894,853, or 814,316, was deducted 
from males 16-20 gainfully employed in 1910 (3,615,623), leaving 2,801,307 as the approximate number 
of males 16-19 gainfully employed in 1910. This 2,801,307 divided by 3,669,326 equals 76.4 per cent, the 
percentage of males 16-19 gainfully employed in 1910. Because of the method of calculation this figure is 
somewhat low, yet sufficiently accurate for the general comparisons here intended. The data for the age 
group 20-44 were similarly calculated. 


i Ibid., calculated from Table 15, p. 335. 
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AGE 
1910 1920 1930 1910 1920 1930 
89.5° 93.08 16.65 6.08 3.3% 
80.7» 86. 2° 92.9% 34.7 16.9% 9.25 
67.5> 71.9° 84.84 48.75 30.4" 16.35 q 
49.3° 48. 2° 51.3% 32.75 
34.0? 32.1° 47.18 65.0% 49.9" 
16-19..... 30.1° 29.0f 41.5% 76.43 68.03 55.8! 4 
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centages of 76.4, 68.0, and 55.8 for males of sixteen to nineteen years 
of age in the same decade intervals. Hence, even though the numeri- 
cal proportion of youth of fifteen to nineteen in the population did 
not change greatly from 1910 to 1930, there was a marked decrease 
in the percentage which employed males of this group constituted of 
all employed males. 

In summary, then, no marked change appeared from 1910 to 1930 
either in the percentage of the total male population or in the per- 
centage of males gainfully employed represented in the age group of 
20-44. For males older or younger than this group, however, the 
situation was quite different. During the period the ratio of male 
employment enjoyed by persons forty-five years old or over to the 
numerical importance of the group in the male population increased, 
whereas the ratio of employed persons in the age group 16-19 to 
their numerical importance in the male population decreased. Males 
forty-five years old and over were enjoying a disproportionately large 
percentage of whatever employment there was in 1930 as compared 
with 1910; the group which was enjoying less was made up of youths 
under twenty, rather than persons from twenty to forty-four years 
of age. 

GAINFUL EMPLOYMENT VERSUS EDUCATIONAL 
EXPANSION FOR YOUTH 

Expansion of educational opportunity tends to prevent unem- 
ployed youths from becoming street loiterers and delinquents. The 
extent to which educational expansion keeps up with decrease in em- 
ployment possibilities is therefore important. Table 2 bears on this 
point. 

Passing reference might be made to the data for males under 
fourteen years of age. Marked reduction between 1910 and 1920 in 
employment among males of ten to thirteen years of age is apparent, 
as well as some further reduction between 1920 and 1930. The in- 
crease between 1910 and 1930 in the percentage of this age group in 
school is less than the decrease in the percentage gainfully employed. 
The same type of difference between employment and school enrol- 
ment holds for males fourteen and fifteen years old, except that the 
differences are greater. Thus among males fourteen years old there 
was a decrease from 34.7 to 9.2 per cent (or 25.5) in employment and 
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an increase from 80.7 to 92.9 per cent (or 12.2) in school enrolment. 
Among fifteen-year-olds the decrease in employment was from 48.7 
to 16.3 per cent (or 32.4), whereas the school-enrolment increase was 
from 67.5 to 84.8 per cent (or 17.3). These data suggest that, even at 
immature ages under sixtcen, employment opportunity for males de- 
creased more rapidly du::ug the twenty years preceding 1930 than 
school enrolment increased. Employment of persons of such ages, 
however, is commonly regarded as child labor, which is not con- 
sidered desirable in modern democratic civilization. Hence it will 
not be further examined as part of a possible employment policy. 

For the age group 16-19 a different situation appears. Absence of 
certain data renders it impossible to make comparisons between em- 
ployment and school enrolment by single age years, but Table 2 
makes possible a comparison for the entire age group. For the period 
1910-30 the table shows a decrease in the percentages of males gain- 
fully employed from 76.4 to 55.8 (or 20.6) but an increase from 30.1 
to 41.5 (or 11.4) in males enrolled in school.? That is, the increase in 
school enrolment during the period was only a little more than half 
the decrease in gainful employment. 

Table 2 indicates the percentage of the male population of par- 
ticular ages that is gainfully employed and shows that for the group- 
ings here used the most pronounced decreases are for persons under 
twenty years of age. Hence the same conclusion is reached here as 
in an earlier paragraph: that in 1930 as compared with 1910 males 
forty-five and over enjoyed a larger proportion of available employ- 
ment, and youth under twenty years enjoyed a smaller proportion, 
than their numerical representation in the population would lead one 
to expect. 

IMPLICATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 

Certain implications of the foregoing considerations may be 
pointed out. The decline from 1910 to 1930 in proportion of youth 
employed in comparison with the proportion of persons forty-five 
years old and over may indicate that employers gradually took on 

t Newton Edwards, Equal Educational Opportunity for Youth, pp. 13-14. Washing- 
ton: American Council on Education, 1939. 

2 When the ages 19-22, inclusive, are used as college age, the percentage of the 


population of college age, both sexes, enrolled in regular sessions in institutions of higher 
education is shown to have increased from 4.9 in 1910 to 12.2 in 1930 (or 7.3) (ibid., p. 24). 
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fewer new employees during that time and tried to offer whatever 
employment they had to persons who already were, or previously 
had been, in their employ. Many readers will think this employment 
procedure is reasonable, but it is clear that under such conditions 
youths who have not before been employed will have increasing 
difficulty in obtaining their first jobs. 

It might be suggested that, because of technological change, jobs 
increasingly require commercial or mechanical training or experi- 
ence, which older men have to a greater extent than youth, whereas 
work demanding less of these qualifications has been taken over by 
machines. Contrary to this view, Rainey,’ in the Foreword to Bell’s 
study, suggests that most youths can be trained for their specific jobs 
in short-term courses, and he therefore believes that high schools 
should be devoted to general education. 

Several states are establishing old-age pensions, which afford a 
kind of security for older persons that is not available to youth, al- 
though much of this security has developed since the period here 
studied in detail. The older persons’ rights to pensions together with 
their hold on jobs, especially when coupled with their voting power, 
which youth lack, can make the older group an important pressure 
group in the political sense. This group may foster their own inter- 
ests at the expense of youth, that is, push for pensions at the expense 
of secondary education. 

From the standpoint of the nation’s future it may be more im- 
portant that youth of sixteen to twenty have employment, if they 
are not in school, than that persons of sixty or over have jobs. A job 
is important in the organization of personality, in feeling one’s self 
worth while through belonging and contributing to a going order of 
society. Dictatorships sometimes attract unemployed or “un- 
needed” youth, who therein find loyalties and recognition for them- 
selves which other societies fail to offer. This fact might be worth 
keeping in mind when consideration is given to the distribution of 
available employment in the United States. Because of less physical 
vigor, longer established habits, and vested interests in economic and 
cultural aspects of current society, old persons, if unemployed, are 


* Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story. Conducted for the American Youth Com- 
mission. Washington: American Council on Education, 1938. 
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less likely to vary from traditional paths. Moreover, it is perhaps not 
so undermining for the future of a particular social order when per- 
sons sixty or over feel that hope and effort are futile within that 
order, as it is when youth of eighteen to twenty are forced to this 
conclusion. 

Reference should be made to the Civilian Conservation Corps as 
an emergency organization for reducing unemployment and de- 
linquency among youth. Studies by Nuttall’ and by Bracewell,? 
however, indicate that the educational opportunities afforded youth 
through this channel leave much to be desired. Evaluation of the 
camps and recommendations regarding them made by the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Education substantiate somewhat 
the same view.’ 

More young people could be kept, and are being kept, in school 
longer. Bell’s Maryland study considered this point at some length.‘ 
The present study indicates that increase in school enrolment among 
youth has not kept pace with decrease in employment opportunity. 
Obvious implications appear with regard to equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity from the standpoint of financial support, as well 
as from the standpoint of reorganizing secondary education to offer 
greater appeal and utility to youth. 

It is occasionally suggested that some fields of industry might 
consciously try to force military expansion through offering little 
employment to young men as compared with older ones. This view 
assumes that, if unemployed youth accumulate, the public might see 
justification in expanding the army “to take care of them,’”’ as some 
European countries “solve” their unemployment problems. This 
view seems to the writer hardly justified at the present time. It is 
obvious that it is not the educational way out of present economic 
difficulties nor the way which, in the long run, will further the in- 
terests of democracy. 

«L, John Nuttall, Jr., “‘Possible Influences on the Public Schools of the CCC Edu- 
cational Program,” School Review, XLIII (September, 1935), 508-13. 

2 Ray H. Bracewell, “‘The Service of the Public Junior College in the Current Crisis,” 
School Review, XLIII (September, 1935), 514-22. 

3 Advisory Committee on Education, Report of the Committee, pp. 115-26, 209-11. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1938. 

4 Howard M. Bell, op. cit., pp. 51-99. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND ENGLAND 


HARRY K. NEWBURN 
University of Iowa 
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THE NATURE OF THE COMPARISON 

— at best a comparison such as that presented in this 

article can treat with only a small number of characteristics, 
the writer has selected from the many possibilities those factors 
which to him appear most clearly to distinguish between secondary 
education in England and the United States. This statement is 
weighted in the direction of those phases of the English program 
which might possibly contribute to secondary education in this 
country. This choice has been made deliberately in the belief that 
stimulus will result from such considerations rather than from com- 
plimentary though useless statements of our own superiorities. 

It is also well to call attention at the outset to the rather obvious 
fact that the schools of a nation, like its other institutions, grow 
out of, and in a measure reflect, the traditions and the social mores 
of the people whom they are serving. To understand the educational 
pattern of a country, one must first have some understanding of the 
country’s history and the character of its people. Full realization 
of this fact should make one cautious of generalizing from one coun- 
try to the other. That which is highly satisfactory in one setting may 
be entirely out of place in the other, because of the differences in the 


two nations. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGLISH SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Attention can be turned, then, to a short description of the Eng- 
lish schools, with special reference to their organization and adminis- 
tration. The English have achieved a compromise between a highly 
centralized type of administration on the one hand and complete 
local autonomy on the other. The system is national in scope and is 
administered by a Board of Education. This board is an ordinary 
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government department, the political head of which is minister of 
education in the cabinet. The board is staffed by a body of civil 
servants with a permanent secretary at its head. 

However, public educational institutions are locally provided, 
maintained, and controlled, with financial assistance, inspection, 
and advice from the central authority. The educational programs 
of the local communities are administered by “local education au- 
thorities,” of which there are 315 in England and Wales. The chief 
administrative officer of the authority is an appointive and a pro- 
fessionally trained individual called the director, secretary, or edu- 
cation officer—usually a superintendent in the finest sense of the 
word. 

Education is financed by a joint national grant and a local tax, 
approximately half the total amount coming from direct parlia- 
mentary grants. The remainder of the income, except a small 
amount derived from student fees, is obtained from rates or taxes 
on property levied on a county-wide basis. 

Compulsory attendance in England for 1939-40 has been ex- 
tended to the age of fifteen. Since 1926 the schools have been passing 
through a transitional period; consequently it is somewhat difficult 
to discuss the organization of the school program. In reorganized 
systems the pupil attends a primary school to the age of eleven and 
then transfers to some form of post-primary education, nonelemen- 
tary in character, for the remainder of his schooling. At present more 
than half the older pupils are attending such reorganized schools. 

At approximately eleven years of age the pupil enters upon the 
post-primary phase of his education. At this point the pupils are 
segregated into several streams and proceed by different pathways 
for the remainder of their school careers. A small proportion is se- 
lected for attendance in the council-operated secondary or grammar 
schools. Such schools, which are designed for the most intellectual 
pupils and which provide a pathway to the university and the pro- 
fessions, in most cases care for pupils from the ages of eleven to 
nineteen. These schools are recent in origin, none of them having 
existed before 1900. In 1937 there were well over four hundred 
thousand pupils between the ages of eleven and nineteen in attend- 
ance at fourteen hundred such schools in England and Wales (4: 94). 
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About half of these pay an average of $55 to $60 a year—one-third 
of the per pupil cost (4: 92). 

Another small group of selected pupils enters what are known as 
“junior technical schools” from any of the other streams at the age 
of thirteen to fourteen and remains for two or three years. While 
general education is continued in these schools, they are primarily 
designed to prepare pupils for entrance as apprentices to a group of 
related industries, such as the engineering and the building trades. 
There were only thirty thousand such pupils in 1937 (4: 105). A 
few who complete this work are selected to continue their education 
in “senior technical schools” and technical colleges, but most of them 
enter industry at sixteen and continue their education, if at all, in 
part-time continuation and evening classes. A recent suggestion con- 
templates the provision of a greater number of these junior tech- 
nical schools and the extension of their program to serve pupils 
from eleven to seventeen or eighteen years (4: 323). 

The great majority of the eleven-year-old group, between 80 and 
85 per cent, complete their full-time education in “senior” or ‘“‘mod- 
ern” schools. These schools provide a three-year program (four 
years in 1939-40) of general education, but with a definitely practi- 
cal bias. For such pupils, except the few who may be selected at 
thirteen for attendance at the junior technical schools mentioned 
above, these institutions are terminal in nature, and the pupils usu- 
ally enter vocations immediately after completing the work. 

In addition to the system of public schools outlined above, there 
exists in England a comprehensive and well-defined private-school 
program. Too frequently the council schools are considered as in- 
stitutions designed for the lower social classes and, consequently, 
unfit for the education of children in the upper social strata. While 
there is some indication of a change in this attitude, such a 
tendency does not represent a tidal wave of sentiment. Because of 
this attitude, a dual system of schools has comé into existence. 
Children in the upper socio-economic classes are sent to private pri- 
mary schools; then for about four years to private preparatory 
schools; from the preparatory schools, at about the age of thirteen, 
to private secondary schools; and from this point to a university, 
usually Oxford or Cambridge. There is rarely any transfer during 
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the course of this program. The non-state schools enrol a substantial 
group of pupils, the number in attendance at all levels, secondary 
and preparatory, being estimated in 1933 at more than three hun- 
dred thousand (2: 21). 

As was indicated earlier, the writer has selected several important 
characteristics in which the programs of secondary education in 
England and the United States show fundamental differences. The 
remainder of this article will be devoted to a discussion of these 
major differences. 


PUPILS ENTITLED TO A COMPLETE SECONDARY EDUCATION 


It might well be said that our public schools are operated largely 
on the assumption that each person is entitled to the amount and 
the kind of education which he desires. In England, on the other 
hand, the basic assumption is rather that the youth is entitled 
only to that kind and amount of education from which he can dem- 
onstrate his ability to profit. 

This difference in opinion is demonstrated clearly by the degree 
to which selection is a factor in the secondary-school programs of the 
two countries. It is wrong, of course, to suggest that selection does 
not operate in the American high school. However, one cannot deny 
that both sentiment and authority indicate that our secondary 
schools should be open to all youth. Recent important national 
committees and commissions have agreed, almost unanimously, that 
all boys and girls should be given the opportunity to secure high- 
school educations (5, 7, 8). 

Actually not all boys and girls in the United States are enrolled 
in the secondary schools. However, on the basis of 1930 Census 
data almost 84 per cent of youth between the ages of eleven and 
seventeen were in school (6: 1097). While there is much elimination 
from school between Grades VIII and XII, withdrawal is due, for 
the most part, to such factors as lack of interest on the part of the 
pupil, opportunity for gainful employment, and failure of the school 
to provide a program adapted to the needs of the pupils, rather than 
to a conscious effort on the part of authorities to select those who 
shall remain. The fact that more than a million pupils (almost half 
the seventeen-year-old group [6: 1097]) are graduated from our 
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high schools every year (1: Vol. II, chap. i, p. 12) indicates that, 
within reason, most any youth who is willing to put in the time and 
the effort will find it possible to secure a high-school education. Then 
when it is recognized that from 25 to 30 per cent of our high-school 
graduates, about 250,000 in number, enter colleges and universities 
each year (1: Vol. II, chap. iv, p. 39), one realizes that this concept 
is extending, in large measure, to the work of the college as well as 
that of the secondary school. 

In England selection for the secondary school operates not only in 
terms of the same factors as function in our schools but also as a 
result of conscious policy on the part of educational authorities. 
There is no desire to provide all boys and girls with the equivalent of 
a high-school education or to give them a background for college 
attendance. On the contrary, an established policy definitely limits 
this possibility to a small portion of the population. In 1937 the 
number of children admitted to grant-aided secondary schools rep- 
resented 16.8 per cent of the children between the ages of eleven and 
twelve for that year (4: 93). A recent recommendation suggests 
standardization of the enrolment at approximately this level (4: 321- 
22). If the same proportion of our youth were enrolled in the high 
schools, we should have only 1,200,000 pupils rather than the more 
than 7,000,000 now enrolled (1: Vol. I, chap. ii, p. 1). 

The extent of elimination operating during the secondary period 
in England is also of interest. Examination of the data indicates 
that selection takes place even after entrance to the secondary 
school. Analysis of enrolment in terms of ages shows that, for every 
hundred pupils enrolled at the age of fifteen, forty-five remain at the 
age of sixteen, eighteen at the age of seventeen, and only three at the 
age of eighteen (4: 96). The usual age of entrance to college is eight- 
een or nineteen. When it is remembered that only about 16 per cent 
of the eleven-year-old children enter the secondary schools to begin 
with and that some of these are eliminated before reaching the age 
of fifteen, the magnitude of the selective process becomes apparent. 

There were in the whole of England and Wales only 46,000 pupils 
over sixteen years of age in attendance at state secondary schools in 
1937 (4: 97). Actually only 3,500 pupils, or about 6 per cent of those 
who left school at the age of sixteen or over, entered universities or 
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university training departments (4: 103). If the same proportion of 
our population entered college and university, we should have about 
10,000 such entering students instead of approximately 250,000 
annually (estimates vary to as high as 400,000). 


METHOD OF PROVIDING DIFFERENTIATED EDUCATION 


In this country we have developed a type of high school commonly 
called a “comprehensive” school, designed to serve all the youth of 
high-school age in the surrounding territory. An effort is made to 
develop a program which will care for the needs of all types of indi- 
viduals within the framework of this single school. Adaptations to 
individual needs and interests are made through the provision of a 
broad program of activities varying from the most academic and in- 
tellectual subjects to the so-called “practical” courses. Recent in- 
vestigations indicate that about 75 per cent of our high schools are 
of this type (9: 16). While it is true that some metropolitan centers 
have provided special types of schools, such arrangements are not 
characteristic of our program in any general sense. 

In England the program of post-primary education has been based 
on the assumption that alternate types of educational institutions 
must be provided to care adequately for the needs of the group. No 
doubt, to a large degree this arrangement originally derived from a 
desire to provide schools adapted to a class system of society, but 
certainly today there is more at the base of the program. 

A recent committee considered the advisability of shifting to the 
comprehensive, or what the English call the “multilateral,” type of 
school. They report: “With some reluctance we have come to the 
conclusion that we could not advocate the adoption of multilat- 
eralism as a general policy.”’ They go on to say, however: “The mul- 
tilateral idea, though it may not be expressed by means of the 
multilateral school, should permeate the system of secondary educa- 
tion as we conceive it’’ (4: 291-92). While they do not favor a single 
school which attempts to offer differentiated programs to care for all 
types of youth, as is attempted in the United States, they recognize 
the necessity of providing differentiated education. They favor the 
plan of developing alternate types of programs in separate schools. 
It should be noted that the county organization and the concentra- 
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tion of population in England lend themselves to this type of pro- 
gram. The county director not only may, but does at times, con- 
struct a school in each of two neighboring villages—one to serve a 
given type of student, the second to care for another type—and then 
proceeds to shuttle pupils back and forth in terms of their needs. 

In general, when the transition through which the schools are 
passing is completed, there apparently will exist three types of post- 
primary educaticn. 

1. The grammar school.—This school, of the more academic type, 
is designed to care for the most intellectual pupils, many of whom 
will enter universities and the professions. Between 15 and 18 per 
cent of the eleven-year-old pupils selected on competitive examina- 
tions will enter these schools and remain to the age of sixteen or, if 
they plan to attend a university, to eighteen or nineteen. 

2. The technical high school.—This institution will be an extension 
of the present junior technical school and will provide a form of 
secondary education alternative to the grammar school. Selected pu- 
pils will be taken at eleven and retained until the age of sixteen. 
They will be given, in addition to a general education, broad prepa- 
ration for entrance to areas such as the building and the engineering 
trades. A small number of such pupils will be selected to attend 
a technical college, but the great majority will enter industry at 
sixteen. 

3. The modern or senior schools.—These institutions will provide 
terminal education facilities of post-primary nature for the great 
portion of the population. Pupils unable to secure admittance to the 
grammar or the technical schools will attend these institutions until 
fifteen years of age and will receive “an education by means of a 
curriculum containing large opportunities for practical work and re- 
lated to living interests. In the earlier years the curriculum in these 
schools should have much in common with that provided in the 
schools at present commonly known as ‘secondary’; it should in- 
clude a foreign language, subject to permission being given to omit 
it in special circumstances; and it should be given a ‘practical’ bias 
only in the last two years” (3: 84-85). 

It will be noticed that the pupils do not select the schools which 
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they wish to enter. This selection is determined in great measure by 
their performances on examinations. 


CONCEPT OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS AND ITS ASSESSMENT 


In this country we are dedicated to the credit system of advance- 
ment. Progress is measured largely in terms of the number of hours 
spent in the classroom. For example, in order to complete first-year 
algebra or world-history, the high-school pupil must spend at least 
forty minutes a day, five days a week, thirty-six weeks a year in the 
classroom. While the assumption is implicit that he will learn some- 
thing during this period of incarceration, the emphasis is on the 
time served. A mark is requested, but no effort is made to determine 
whether that mark indicates a satisfactory degree of competence in 
the area or whether it merely indicates a token of respect on the part 
of the school for the recipient’s conduct during his stay in the course. 
It is assumed that he has learned something, but evidence keeps 
piling up to indicate that frequently this assumption is far from 
plausible, to say the least. 

In England, on the other hand, progress is determined, not on the 
basis of time spent or credits accumulated, but largely on the 
demonstration of accomplishment as measured by external examina- 
tions, which are administered at regular intervals during the school 
period. These examinations are used, not only as a means of deter- 
mining progress, but also as guides in directing that progress. A 
youth’s whole educational future is dependent, to a great degree, on 
the quality of performance on such measures. 

At eleven, for example, pupils are given tests in arithmetic and 
English usage, accompanied many times by a measure of general 
intelligence. The results of these tests determine which of the path- 
ways described previously the pupils will follow during the post- 
primary period. At present this examination is almost the only op- 
portunity a pupil has of demonstrating his worthiness for a gram- 
mar-school education. While one might quarrel with the basis used 
for determining the future training of an individual, or the age at 
which the decision is reached, this procedure illustrates the point 
under consideration. 
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Again at sixteen most pupils in the secondary or grammar schools 
sit for the “school certificate examination.” These measures are con- 
structed by examining boards connected with the universities and 
are “designed to test the results of the course of general education 
before the pupil begins such a degree of specialization as is suitable 
for secondary schools” (11: 11). In 1935, 31 per cent of those taking 
the examination failed to secure the certificate. As this examina- 
tion serves, at present, as a first qualifying test for entrance to the 
university and in lieu of special examinations for entrance to many 
vocations, it is most important in the life of the student. 

Those remaining in the secondary school beyond the age of sixteen 
may sit for the “higher certificate,” which “‘is intended to test the 
work of candidates in the sixth form who have given about two 
years’ study mainly to some definite group of subjects, but without 
devoting the whole of their time to these subjects” (10: 8). The ex- 
amination is used as a basis for awarding university scholarships and 
serves, in some cases, to excuse the candidate from the intermediate 
examination at the university. It, as well as the school certificate 
examination, is prepared by examining boards of the universities. 

These illustrations serve to emphasize the fact that progress is 
determined through measurement rather than the piling-up of cred- 
its or time served. The student must, at all points of his progress, 
demonstrate that he is ready for the next step before he is permitted 
to take it. The writer is well aware of the dangers of external ex- 
aminations and is critical of the present method of operating these 
examinations in the English schools (as are the English themselves), 
especially the tendency for the test-builders to forget that the ex- 
aminations should follow the curriculum rather than determine it. 
Nevertheless the writer occasionally wonders whether some use of 
the system might not be made to advantage in this country. While 
there is great danger that examinations will overstandardize the 
program and so condition the work of the school that it fails to serve 
the needs of pupils, properly constructed measures might also serve 
as a strong stimulus to education. There is nothing essentially wrong 
with the concept that students, before being permitted to take up a 
new enterprise, should be required to demonstrate that they have 
learned what they have set out to learn. Not the least of the values 
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of such a progressive inventory of achievement is that it may assist 
the student and the teacher materially in the establishment of goals 
and may give direction to the learning process—characteristics 
which are, many times, sadiy lacking in our situation. The writer 
was interested in the fact that, while English headmasters and head- 
mistresses are critical of the tests as used today and wish a greater 
part in the determination of their content, they do not, under any 
circumstances, desire to eliminate such measures of progress. 


PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING THE PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


The American program is built around the assumption that there 
should be a portion of the offering which all pupils will take and that 
the remainder should consist of subjects from which the individual 
will select those he desires on a free, elective basis. The required 
portion of the program usually represents about half of the pupil’s 
load, and the remainder is elective. The degree of flexibility of the 
program is usually measured in terms of the number of elective sub- 
jects available to the pupils. 

In England little effort is made to encourage this great degree of 
variation in the offering of the secondary school. Usually a school 
which is large enough will provide three sets of programs, varying 
somewhat one from the other. These may include, for example, a 
two-language program, a one-language program, and a no-language 
program. In the first case, the pupil studies two foreign languages; 
in the second, one foreign language; and in the third, no language 
other than English. After the pupil is placed in one of these streams, 
he finds practically no variation in his work from that of his class- 
mates in the same stream. All his program is prescribed. 

In our schools, except for the required portion of his program, the 
pupil is free to choose his courses much as he likes. In England the 
pupil has little to say about the pathway he is to follow. Again this 
matter is determined on the basis of competency. If he is highly in- 
tellectual, he enters the program designed for such students; if not, 
he is unable to enter such a program no matter how much he desires 
to do so. 

The program in this country is built largely around subjects which 
are rather discrete in character and sometimes highly compartmen- 
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talized in nature. Algebra, for example, may be offered in Grade IX 
and plane geometry in Grade X. Too frequently there is little con- 
nection between the two, both the pupils and the teachers assuming 
that now a task has been completed and the subject may be wrapped 
up and filed away while attention is turned to new courses. The 
same point of view operates frequently in other fields, such as science 
and the social studies. We are interested more in an interrelation- 
ship between all the experiences that the pupil is having at any one 
time than we are in the growth of the pupil from year to year, as 
measured by his increased understanding of the major fields of learn- 
ing with which he has come in contact. We more frequently ask, 
“How much does the pupil know about this specific subject?” than 
“How much growth in learning does this individual show in this field 
over last year?” 

It is much more difficult to identify “subjects” in the English 
schools. Mathematics, for example, is required in each year up to the 
age of sixteen. However, algebra is usually taught continuously dur- 
ing the whole of the period, as are geometry and arithmetic. The 
same is true of subjects like physics and chemistry, no effort being 
made to confine them to a single year. In this way there appears to 
be less of a tendency to think in terms of subjects which may be com- 
pleted and a greater interest in total growth within the subject field 
itself. 

The third difference in principles underlying the program of 
studies is the attitude held toward the terms “general education” 
and “specialization.”’ In this country it has been assumed that gen- 
eral education means more or less constant contact with all, or at 
least a majority, of the major fields of learning. This belief is re- 
flected in the tendency to develop so-called “survey” courses dealing 
with broad subject areas and in the current criticism of courses deal- 
ing with narrow divisions of subject matter. Then, too, a rather 
definite concept is held as to the time in the educational life of the 
pupil when this ‘general’ education should end. Usually the belief 
is expressed that such an approach should be continued not only 
through the high-school period but through at least the first two 
years, if not all four years, of college. 

The program of the English secondary school for pupils to the age 
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of sixteen is similar to ours in the sense that it provides wide contacts 
with many fields. In general pupils are kept in touch with the major 
fields of learning throughout the period. At this point the similarity 
ends. The English believe that there is a place in the secondary 
school for specialization. Thus, from sixteen to eighteen or nineteen 
a pupil must concentrate his study around some broad field of learn- 
ing. He may wish to specialize in mathematics, or mathematics and 
science, or history, or classical languages. If so, he devotes a major 
share of his school time to a study of his chosen field and, to prevent 
his program from becoming too narrowing, supplements such work 
with study in other areas. The writer does not think of this work as 
specialization but rather as concentration because, as the student 
works into the field, he begins to relate other activities to it and 
before long he is getting, as a result of the depth of his understanding 
of the one field, real breadth of learning through a recognition of 
relationships between these concepts and those in other areas. In 
talking with English boys engaged in such work, the writer was de- 
lighted to discover the breadth of their interests and the degree to 
which the concentrated work that they were doing encouraged them 
to follow through leads in related areas. It seems that this method 
simply takes advantage of the individual’s major interest as a base 
around which to build, not a specialized and narrow type of educa- 
tion, but real and meaningful general education of the kind that we 
might all like to have. 

Encouragement is given to independent study and research, but 
at the same time the finest kind of supervision is provided by an 
instructor of the highest type so far as content background is con- 
cerned. Such study militates against superficiality and prevents the 
development of slovenly habits of scholarship among the better 
students. 

Such experience encourages one to question a program of con- 
tinuing “general education,” as it is here conceived, to such a late 
stage in the life of the student. It might be well to consider a re- 
organization of the last two years of high school in such a way as to 
permit major attention to concentrated study in a field of interest, 
certainly for the more intellectual students if not for all of them. 
This interest could be used as a base for the development of real 
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insight and understanding. It is entirely possible that such vocation- 
al education as the school may wish to undertake might much better 
be postponed to these later years, where enough concentrated atten- 
tion could be given to the task to provide some real depth of learn- 
ing. At the same time it would not be necessary under such circum- 
stances to sacrifice general education. 
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ARE FACTS ENOUGH? 


JAMES A. BOYD 
National Youth Administration, Concord, New Hampshire 


* 


r Is only too evident to progressive educators that there is con- 
fusion in education today. In what direction are the schools ad- 
vancing? In what direction should they advance? What methods or 
techniques should be used? What subject matter should be included? 
Although unqualified answers to these questions are impossible, the 
total situation is not impossible. Educators and other thinking per- 
sons must adopt the experimental attitude and seek to develop in the 
mind of the pupil the ability to evaluate clearly and to develop 
social values. 

Although “education” has been defined in many ways, nearly 
everybody will admit that one of its major purposes is to teach 
pupils how to meet life-situations in an effective manner which will 
preserve the social heritage of the past and yet provide for an up- 
ward and onward growth in civilization. Today, more than ever be- 
fore, the speed of the times and the complexity of social problems 
have created a lag between content of subject matter and real life 
problems. How to make educational forces more effective has long 
been a problem of teachers and administrators. 

Unless the pupil can be trained to develop his higher mental 
processes, he will be unable to cope with life-situations in an effective 
manner. Psychologists admit that mere memorization of facts re- 
quires mental effort of a lower level than that required in making a 
correct inference from some assembled data. Judd says, ‘‘The fact 
is that present-day methods of teaching are by no means successful 
in raising even the average learner to the level where he exhibits 
efficient use of the higher forms of thinking.” 


* Charles Hubbard Judd, with the co-operation of Ernst R. Breslich, J. M. McCallis- 
ter, and Ralph W. Tyler, Education as Cultivation of the Higher Mental Processes, p. 4. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. 
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Tyler’ reports the belief of 60 per cent of the college students that 
their most important task is to memorize the information considered 
important by their instructors. The instructors do not decry this 
situation but rather hold that study, regardless of its emphasis, will 
result in the development of facility in reflective thinking. “The 
claim is frequently made that, since students cannot think without 
facts, the memorization of facts is very closely related to the devel- 
opment of facility in thinking and that methods of teaching which 
emphasize the acquisition of information will produce ability to 
think.” Tyler administered inference tests requiring the ability to 
use the higher mental processes, and he found that ‘‘memorization 
of facts frequently fails to result in the development of higher mental 
processes,’ such as would be required in applying principles and 
drawing inferences. 

In the secondary school as in the college, a great deal of time has 
been spent on the acquisition of facts, in the belief apparently that, 
if the pupil acquired a set of principles or facts in a given subject 
matter, he would, when presented with a life-situation, immediately 
apply these facts or principles in their proper sequence and thereby 
obtain a correct solution. Will this theory bear scientific test? For 
the purpose of testing whether the ability to infer, which involves the 
higher mental processes, is naturally developed as the pupil acquires 
facts, the following experiment was performed. 

In a class of nineteen pupils in United States history, the writer 
administered a fact test of the pure recall type involving one hun- 
dred items and an inference test also involving one hundred items. 
In each test the one hundred items were so arranged as to make the 
scoring as consistent and as reliable as possible. Sufficient time was 
allowed for all pupils to complete the tests. The pupils were not 
familiar with the inference type of test, and no preliminary instruc- 
tions were given other than the printed directions. The scores made 
by these pupils are shown in Table 1, in which the pupils are ar- 
ranged according to their intelligence quotients on the Otis Self- 
administering Tests of Mental Ability, Higher Examination, Form A. 

The Spearman-Brown formula was used in obtaining the cor- 
relations of reliability of the tests. In the fact test, comparing the 
Ibid., p. 6. 
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odd items with the even items yielded a reliability coefficient of 0.765. 
Similarly the reliability of the inference test was found to be 0.640. 
The correlation between scores on the inference and the fact tests was 
0.554; between intelligence quotient and score on the fact test, 
0.518; and between intelligence quotient and score on the inference 
test, 0.413. Thus it is seen that the correlation between the fact and 


TABLE 1 


SCORES OF NINETEEN PUPILS ON TEST OF KNOWLEDGE OF FACTS AND ON 
TEST OF ABILITY TO INFER IN UNITED STATES HISTORY 


INTELLIGENCE Fact Test INFERENCE TEST 
QUOTIENT ON 
Otis Test, 
HicHER Form A Score Rank Score Rank 
116 76 2 80 3-5 
115 63 10 74 9.5 
113 52 14 69 14.5 
112 73 6 73 II 
Ill 69 7 65 16 
III 74 5 70 13 
III 45 17 82 2 
108 64 8.5 74 9.5 
105 59 12 75 8 
105 75 3.5 76 6.5 
104 62 II 72 12 
104 64 8.5 79 5 
103 75 3.5 83 I 
54 13 76 6.5 
100 48 16 63 17 
95 26 19 56 18 
92 43 18 69 14.5 
51 15 51 19 


the inference tests is lower than the reliability of the fact or the 
inference test. 

Although the correlation of the fact test with the intelligence 
quotient is higher than the correlation between the inference test 
and the intelligence quotient, the expectation would be that the 
facts plus mental ability would enable the pupil to develop ability to 
make inferences. The results of this test tend to bear out the find- 
ings of Tyler that inference-making ability is not developed with the 
mere acquisition of facts. It is apparent that more thought must be 
given to the development of the higher mental processes and that 
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the present educational technique is not sufficient. If the ability to 
infer is to be developed, the schools must do more than teach facts. 
Only when they have been given specific training can pupils be 
taught to make correct inferences from given data. The ability of a 
pupil is the direct outcome of the activities in which he has been 
engaged. The question of transfer must be considered here. When 
a pupil makes a correct inference from data which are similar but 
not identical, questions of transfer are involved. Transfer is appli- 
cable where there is a similarity or a given method that can be used 
in many general situations. 

Here should be stressed the ability to make a correct inference 
from given facts, for merely to make an inference of any sort is not 
sufficient. Consider how readers may be misled by clever wording 
in advertisements, as when a cigarette advertisement includes the 
picture of a leading athlete with a package of cigarettes prominent 
in the foreground. The advertisement may not state that the athlete 
smokes this brand of cigarettes, but the intended inference is that he 
is a great athlete because he does smoke them. Again, a cosmetic 
advertisement shows a beautiful girl; the inference intended is that 
such beauty is gained by the use of this particular cosmetic. In radio 
appeals facts or principles are often so presented as to lead the listener 
into making an inference that is incorrect. Constantly people are be- 
sieged on all sides by facts, figures, and principles presented in such a 
manner as to lead to the types of inferences sought by particular 
groups. There may be cases in which this presentation is desirable. 
Nevertheless educators should seek to train each pupil in the ability 
to make correct inferences for himself. Teachers should become in- 
creasingly careful to make correct inferences from material supplied 
in the course and that supplied by the pupils in order that the 
pupils’ inference-making ability may be developed. 
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GROWTH IN READING MAPS AND GRAPHS 
AND LOCATING ITEMS IN 
REFERENCE BOOKS? 


J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE 
Ohio State University 


* 


pena for reading maps and graphs and locating references are 
becoming increasingly necessary to the pupil in the school and to 
the average citizen who reads newspapers, the weekly news maga- 
zines, and social-science pamphlets or books. Nowadays graphs are 
used extensively because they lend themselves readily to an interest- 
ing presentation of quantitative data. Historically, maps are the 
earliest known form of symbolic graphic presentation, and their im- 
portance has been increased by the automobile, radio, airplane, and 
similar factors in our industrial, economic, and social culture. In the 
modern school and home the individual should know what basic 
reference books to consult so that he may readily locate various 
items of information. 

In the modern school, therefore, pupils have needs and interests 
which, if realized effectively, require the mastery of such essential 
social-studies skills as reading maps and graphs and knowing where 
to look for basic reference materials. Pupil growth in these skills was 
investigated in this study. On the assumption that the social-studies 
materials are of the same type and difficulty as those used in this 
study and with the recognition that the findings are related to 
present instructional practices, data are presented to answer these 
questions: (1) How does growth in the selected social-studies skills 
progress from Grade VII through Grade XII? (2) What is the rate 
of growth, in terms of the mental-age status, of pupils from Grade 
VII through Grade XII? (3) What is the rate of growth, in terms of 


t The evidence used as the basis of this article was previously drawn on for a portion 
of chapter xvii, “The Social Studies,” by Kai Jensen, in Child Development and the Cur- 
riculum. Thirty-eighth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part I. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1939. 
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the chronological-age status, of pupils from Grade VII through 
Grade XII? (4) What are the intercorrelations between the various 
factors and skills dealt with in this study? 

For the purposes of this investigation three sections of the 1936 
form of the Iowa Every-Pupil Test in Basic Study Skills were ad- 
ministered. One section is designed to measure the ability to read 
graphs and charts. Studies by Goetsch™ and Pokel? indicate that 
graphic representations are numerous in newspapers and periodicals 
and are becoming increasingly common in textbooks. Simple bar, 
circle, and broken-line graphs are included in the Iowa test. Another 
section examines such simple and fundamental map-reading skills as 
identifying and interpreting symbols for boundaries, mountains, 
rivers, cities, longitude and latitude, and the scale of miles. Another 
section examines the pupil’s knowledge of the types of information 
which may be found in such basic references as an atlas, a dictionary, 
an encyclopedia, Who’s Who, and a yearbook. The latter testing 
procedure assumes that, unless the pupil knows where to look for 
different items of information, he is not likely to make effective use 
of reference materials. 

Although the test exercises were designed for Grades VI, VII, and 
VIII, they challenged the abilities of pupils in higher grades. In 
skills of reading graphs and maps and locating information in refer- 
ences, a fairly constant increment of growth is evident from Grade 
VII through Grade XII. 

In a study of the grade placement of materials in the social studies, 
Mathews? tested, among other things, the reading of various kinds 
of graphs and maps. He indicated grade placement for each graph 
or map using as arbitrary criteria 50 per cent, 67 per cent, and 75 per 
cent of successful comprehension by each grade group. He found 
that skill in comprehending and interpreting graphic representations 

t Walter R. Goetsch, ‘‘A Study of the Relative Effectiveness of Different Types of 
Graphical Representation at the Elementary School Level.’’ Unpublished Doctor’s 
thesis, University of Iowa, 1936. 


2 Nelda R. Pokel, ‘‘Evaluation of Graphic Representation in Junior High School 
Textbooks.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Colorado State Teachers College, 1932. 


3 C. O. Mathews, The Grade Placement of Curriculum Materials in the Social Studies. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 241. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1926. 
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used in his study increased gradually from Grade IV to Grade XII. 
Of the samples used in his study, he found the circular graphs easiest, 
the line graphs most difficult, and the bar graphs of intermediate 
difficulty. 


PROCEDURE AND FINDINGS 


The procedure in treating the data for growth curves has been to 
use the mean test performance of a grade group or an age group as 
the origin, or zero point. The standard deviation in test ability of 
the respective grade or age group has been designated as the unit of 
measurement. Thurstone’ has suggested this method for scaling test 
data to provide a standard unit or scale into which variable scores 
on the same or comparable tests might be transmuted for purposes 
of comparing increments of growth or achievement. For example, 
the mean test scores of seventh-grade pupils on graphs, maps, and 
references, which were 11.8, 14.8, and 25.6, respectively, were as- 
signed a zero score. The standard deviations of the test scores were 
4.8, 4.1, and 6.0, respectively, and were equal to one standard devia- 
tion unit. In the test on graphs, eighth-grade pupils were assigned 
the standard unit 0.50 because their mean score was 14.2, which was 
2.4 points above the zero score (11.8 for Grade VII) and was equal to 
0.50 of the standard deviation 4.8, which equaled one standard unit 
of measurement. Other scores were transmuted similarly into stand- 
ard scores. 

Growth from grade to grade for selected social-studies skills —The 
test data on graphs, maps, and references of the 1936 form of the 
Iowa Every-Pupil Test in Basic Study Skills for a random sampling 
of pupils in Grade VII through Grade XII were transmuted into 
standard scores. The mean test performances of Grade VII were 
used as the origin, or zero points, and the standard deviations of the 
seventh-grade group were designated the units of measurement. 

In Figure 1 rates of growth are described grade by grade for skills 
of reading graphs and maps and knowing where to look for items of 
information in references. From these data several tentative conclu- 
sions may be drawn: (1) In the selected social-studies skills investi- 


tL. L. Thurstone, ‘‘A Method of Scaling Psychological and Educational Tests,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XVI (October, 1925), 433-51- 
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gated, a gradual growth occurs from Grade VII through Grade XII. 
(2) Except in the case of references, these growth curves do not seem 
to have reached a point of inflection. (3) Differences in growth for 
the curve for map-reading compared with the curves for references 
and graphs indicate either differences in curricular opportunities or 
fundamental differences in the psychological skills or abilities in- 
volved. (4) In this investigation the map-reading exercises seem 


Score (S.D. 
of Grade VII) 


1.60 


=. | 


IX x XII 
Grade 
Fic. 1.—Growth from Grade VII through Grade XII in skills of reading graphs 
and maps and knowing references. 


most difficult at all grade levels, knowing references is of intermedi- 
ate difficulty, and graph-reading shows the most consistent and rapid 
growth. 

The implications of these findings for grade placement of social- 
studies materials are: (1) that comparatively simple exercises in 
map-reading, graph-reading, and knowing references, such as those 
comprising the test used in this investigation, may be used through 
Grade XII with the expectation of increased pupil growth and com- 
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prehension; (2) that more systematic instruction would accelerate 
achievement at each grade level compared with the present grade 
status, which was achieved largely through incidental instruction. 

Grade, as a concept in education, however, is variable from com- 
munity to community and is particularly affected by policies of pro- 
motion. A grade usually includes pupils representing more or less 
wide ranges of scholastic aptitude, chronological age, and interests in 
the curricular materials and experiences with them. Growth in the 
selected social-studies skills, therefore, was studied not only on the 
basis of grade classification of pupils but also on the basis of scholas- 
tic aptitude and chronological age. 

Growth on the basis of a mental-age index.—Test data on the se- 
lected social-studies skills were tabulated according to half-year 
intervals for a mental-age index. This index was obtained by mul- 
tiplying the chronological age by the intelligence quotient of each 
pupil. The mean test performance of the 13-6 to 13-11 mental-age 
group was used as the origin, or zero point, and the standard devia- 
tion of the same group was designated as the standard unit of meas- 
urement for each test. 

In Figure 2 rates of growth are described by mental-age categories 
for skills of reading graphs and maps and knowing where to look for 
items of information in references. From these data several tenta- 
tive conclusions may be drawn: (1) All the selected social-studies 
skills show a steep acceleration in growth to the mental age of 
fourteen, and thereafter the acceleration is more gradual. (2) After 
the mental age of fourteen the curves for knowing references and 
reading graphs accelerate only slightly, and the curve for reading 
maps has relatively the most acceleration. 

The implications of these findings for grade placement of social- 
studies material are: (1) that for pupils in any grade who have a 
mental age of fourteen, and especially a majority of pupils in Grade 
VIII, the acquisition of the selected social-studies skills is very 
rapid; (2) that the difficulty of curricular experiences in these skills 
should be suited to the individual’s abilities and needs; and (3) that 
the higher the mental-age status of a pupil, the more complete, 
probably, is his mastery of the selected social-studies skills. 
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Growth on the basis of chronological age.—Test data on the selected 
social-studies skills were tabulated according to half-year intervals 
for chronological age. The mean test performance of the 12-6 to 12- 
II year age group was used as the origin, or zero point, and the 


Score (S.D. of 
age 13-6 to 
13-11) 


+3 


+2 


——— REFERENCES 
RAPHS 


13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
Mental age 
Fic. 2.—Growth, on basis of a mental-age index, in skills of reading graphs and 
maps and knowing references. 


standard deviation of the same group was designated as the stand- 
ard unit of measurement for each test. 

In Figure 3 rates of growth are described by chronological-age 
categories for skills of reading graphs and maps and knowing where 
to look for items of information in references. These data indicate a 
fairly steep acceleration in growth in the selected social-studies skills 
to the age of thirteen. After the age of thirteen, however, in all the 
selected skills the curves accelerate only slightly. The curves for all 
skills tend to lie close together with only slight deviations. The im- 
plications of these findings for grade placement are: (1) that to the 
age of thirteen (the average for Grade VIII) the process of growing 
older seems to have some relation with the development of skills in 
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reading maps and graphs and finding information in references but 
(2) that after the age of thirteen the process of growing older seems 
to have little direct relation with acquiring the selected social- 
studies skills. 

Score (S.D. of 


age 12-6 to 
12-11) 


TS 


|| 


13 14 15 
Chronological age 


Fic. 3.—Growth, on basis of chronological age, in skills of reading graphs and maps 
and knowing references. 


Intercorrelations of factors and skills.—For investigating the rela- 
tions between the factors of chronological age, mental age, and the 
selected social-studies skills, coefficients of correlation were com- 
puted. These correlations are presented in Table 1. Between chron- 
ological age and the selected social-studies skills, the coefficients of 
correlation are uniformly low and positive, averaging about .22. 
Mental age has low positive correlations with reading maps and 
finding references but a correlation of .49 with reading graphs. 
Reading maps and reading graphs have certain common factors, as 
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is indicated by the correlation of .63. Reading maps and reading 
graphs correlate .37 and .46, respectively, with knowing references. 


TABLE 1 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF CHRONOLOGICAL AGE, MENTAL AGE, AND 
SELECTED SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


Chrono- Mental Reading Reading 
logical Age Age 


Reading maps 2303 . 2204 
Reading graphs . 2613 .4927 
Knowing references .1747 .0789 


Certainly many other factors besides chronological age and mental 
age operate to influence the acquisition of selected social-studies 


skills. 
SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


On the assumption that the social-studies materials are of the 
same type and difficulty as those used in this study and with the 
recognition that the findings must be interpreted in terms of present 
instructional practices, the following answers may be given for the 
questions investigated. In the reading of graphs and of maps and in 
finding items in reference books, a gradual growth continues from 
Grade VII through Grade XII. At all grade levels such comparative- 
ly simple exercises as those comprising the Iowa test may be used with 
expectation of increased pupil growth and comprehension. For pu- 
pils in any grade who have a mental age of fourteen and especially 
through Grade VIII, the acquisition of selected social-studies skills 
is rapid but decreases proportionately thereafter. To the chronologi- 
cal age of thirteen (the average for Grade VIII) but only slightly 
thereafter, the processes of growing older seem to have some relation 
with the development of skills in reading maps and graphs and find- 
ing information in references. Intercorrelations of chronological and 
mental age with the selected social-studies skills are positive but low, 
averaging about .22, except for mental age and reading graphs, 
which is .49. Certainly many factors operate in the determination of 
grade placement of materials to develop social-studies skills, but the 
findings of this study should provide some information to the social- 
studies teacher about various aspects of growth in skills investigated. 
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EFFECTS ON EDUCATION OF GROWTH AND 
MOBILITY OF POPULATION 


LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut 


* 


HYSICISTS and chemists have marked advantage over social 

scientists and educators in that they are able to isolate the forces 
with which they are dealing and thus observe reactions in a con- 
trolled laboratory situation. Social phenomena are usually so com- 
plex and their ramifications so far reaching that this control is im- 
possible. Yet occasionally some community or region proves to be 
a natural laboratory in which certain social forces can be studied 
on a small scale and some conclusions drawn with regard to the 
broader implications. 

The influences of a rapid growth of population and a marked de- 
gree of population mobility are becoming increasingly apparent. In 
various parts of the United States certain communities serve to il- 
lustrate the effects on education of the forces growing out of popula- 
tion movement. In the boom towns of the oil fields of Oklahoma 
and Texas, in the settlements growing up around such government 
projects as Boulder Dam, in the apple-raising Wenatchee Valley of 
Washington and in the pea- and beet-raising sections of Colorado, or 
in the communities of agricultural California where many transient 
laborers are used, these effects can be observed. The facts men- 
tioned in this article have been gathered from persons working in 
school systems in various parts of the United States. They have 
discussed with the writer some of the problems and consequences 
of population movements in their schools. 

Some startling and interesting situations grow out of these move- 
ments. For example, in one city in the Texas oil district the school 
enrolment stood as follows: 
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In this same system, during several years of the boom period the 
turnover was very rapid. In some schools less than 20 per cent of 
the daily enrolment was composed of pupils who were in regular 
attendance throughout the year, and in some cases the entire pupil 
personnel of a class would change during the semester. Since the 
population is highly mobile, the daily attendance is often little clue 
to the total number of pupils enrolled. 

In other places school buildings were erected in rapid succession, 
only to be overcrowded almost as soon as occupied. A cosmopolitan 
population is a common phenomenon in a rapidly growing com- 
munity with a transient population. Schools can be found with from 
thirty-six to forty-five of the states represented among their pupils. 

One high school in an Oklahoma oil city was opened for the first 
time with an enrolment of twelve hundred pupils, few of whom were 
permanent residents of the community. One principal told of a child 
of transient laborers who was entered as a regularly enrolled pupil 
nine times during the year. In one elementary school the various 
grades were divided into four sections of approximately thirty chil- 
dren each. In one section were placed those pupils judged most 
likely to be enrolled throughout the year. In Grades I, III, and V, 
three of the four sections showed a complete turnover in pupil per- 
sonnel during the year. 

Obviously a turnover of this magnitude and a rapid growth in 
enrolment create serious problems for instructors and administra- 
tors. All the problems cannot be discussed in this article. Those 
mentioned will not be described at length, but the following points 
will be indicative of some of the difficulties arising from particular 
population movements. 

School records.—About 75 per cent of the pupils coming to the 
school arrive empty-handed. It is a difficult task to secure adequate 
information about pupils who bring no records with them. Corre- 
spondent schools are often slow in replying to letters, and records 
when received are often fragmentary and meaningless. A well- 
planned and comprehensive guidance course becomes practically im- 
possible, especially since records obtained almost never contain any 
information about the child’s personal characteristics or home back- 
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Building program.—The rapid expansion of the school popula- 
tion makes adequate planning difficult. Often buildings must be 
erected hastily with more attention to the provision of space and 
shelter than to a comprehensively planned building program. If 
each year’s enrolment shows a constant increase, the question of ade- 
quate housing becomes pressing, for even in new buildings over- 
crowding may occur almost immediately. 

School morale.—When a large proportion of the total school en- 
rolment is composed of pupils entirely unacquainted with the school 
and with one another, the development of school morale becomes 
an exceedingly difficult task. Means must be provided to acquaint 
the pupils with one another, with the faculty, and with the tradi- 
tions and other features of the school itself. Interestingly enough, 
some schools faced with this problem have tried to meet it with a 
strong emphasis on competitive athletics. Whether desirable or not, 
they have found this practice to be one way of quickly arousing a 
feeling of cohesion in the student body. 

Extra-curriculum program.—lIt is difficult to develop an extra- 
curriculum program since the school authorities are unfamiliar with 
the interests and capacities of the incoming pupils. About six months 
are required to work the average pupil into the extra-curriculum 
program as a functioning participant. This fact tends to throw 
most of the load of the extra-curriculum program on those who are 
in continuous attendance. The difficulty of developing an extra- 
curriculum program makes still more difficult, in turn, the task of 
building up the school morale. 

Problems arising from the mobility of pupils appear in unexpected 
places. For example, one high-school annual carried the pictures of 
all Seniors, but their pictures were taken at the last possible moment 
in order that the list of graduates might be as accurate as possible. 
Financing the annual was a problem; many of the pupils felt so un- 
certain of remaining for graduation that they did not care to pay 
for an annual which they might never receive. As a result, before the 
annual could be published, the school board had to agree to supply 
funds for a deficit in the account if one appeared. 

Grade placement.—Accurate grade placement is practically an im- 
possibility. Variations in programs between schools, inadequate rec- 
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ords, and discrepancies in time schedules make it exceedingly dif_i- 
cult to plan a program for incoming pupils. A further complication 
arises from the large number of retarded pupils in the mobile popula- 
tion. Most of them are retarded by at least one year in their educa- 
tional programs. Many of the pupils and their parents use the move 
to a new school and the lack of adequate records as an occasion to 
secure promotion by the simple expedient of telling a falsehood con- 
cerning the proper grade placement. In Texas and Oklahoma, to 
add a further complexity, the secondary schools extend only to 
Grade XI but receive many pupils from states having twelve-grade 
secondary schools. 

One method of meeting the situation is to provide a special room 
to which all incoming pupils are sent. Here they receive special in- 
struction from a teacher who tries to determine their proper grade 
placements. At the end of two weeks the pupils remaining are given 
a battery of achievement tests, and their grade placements are then 
determined. 

Teacher-pupil relationships——Many of the incoming pupils, par- 
ticularly those who have had wide travel experiences, display a 
sophistication and worldly-wiseness which makes it difficult for a 
teacher without an equal breadth of experience to cope with them. 
These pupils feel that they “have been around” and have learned 
from life. Books are a minor and subsidiary feature of education and, 
as they see it, can contribute little to their growth. 

Not all pupils, of course, display such an attitude. Some are so 
thoroughly defeated by failure to live anywhere long enough to ex- 
perience any success in their school work or security in their associa- 
tions that the big problem is to restore their morale. Again, the task 
requires teachers with broad backgrounds and thorough understand- 
ing of the problems of migrant pupils. 

Standards of morality—Mobility tends to break down moral 
standards and to lead to general laxity in behavior and conduct. 
Authorities who have dealt with transient and migratory pupils feel 
that they tend to show less respect for school property and are less 
concerned with the conservation of school supplies than are the pu- 
pils who attend the school continuously. In the secondary school 
mobility lends itself to sexual promiscuity, so that more cases of 
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sexual misconduct probably occur in a school enrolling a large num- 
ber of migrant pupils than in one with a relatively stable population. 
There are, unfortunately, no actual figures by which this observation 
can be substantiated. 

In the community a similar laxity may be found. There is a de- 
creased interest in keeping up the appearance of community prop- 
erty, lawns, and parks. Some ringleader may conceive and execute 
a plan to raid a fruit orchard or to break past the guards at a theater 
or the fair grounds. This attitude is communicated, in turn, to the 
pupils in the stable population. 

It must be understood that there is no statistical proof of state- 
ments such as these just made, but careful observation and analysis 
of psychological principles and the experiences of educators dealing 
with this problem point clearly to such outcomes. 

Home conditions.—Since home conditions have an influence on 
the school adjustment of the pupils and on the educational pro- 
gram of the schools, the homes of the migrant pupils must receive 
their share of attention. For the most part the houses in which 
these people live are poorly and hastily constructed. They offer 
only temporary and superficial shelter. Beauty or culture, as indi- 
cated by lawns, pictures, rugs, musical instruments, and good furni- 
ture, is almost wholly absent. To these people the concept of home 
necessarily becomes an entirely different one from that held by 
families living in permanent abodes. A home which may be broken 
up within a couple of hours and which is, as every member of the 
family knows, home for only a temporary period cannot have about 
it the values which a home should have. 

This fact points to a need for some institution, the school among 
others, to supply these concepts as well as possible and to help the 
pupils and their parents to build a more permanent and satisfactory 
home life. In all fairness it should be said that this job appears to be 
practically an impossible one at the present time. It is interesting to 
note that the industrial companies which move these people about 
have never, in any way, recognized any responsibility for assisting 
their employees to build satisfactory home lives or to secure ade- 
quate educations for their children. For the schools to attempt to 
solve these problems is hopeless unless a social consciousness can be 
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built on the part of other institutions or organizations, for example, 
the industrial companies or the farmers hiring itinerant labor, so 
that they will assist in meeting the situation as far as possible. 

Physical health—The health conditions of migratory pupils are 
often below par. Their parents are poor, and they have never es- 
tablished associations so that there is a family dentist or physician. 
Children are often undernourished, and they habitually eat poorly 
prepared food, served irregularly. Physical defects, such as adenoids, 
bad tonsils, defective hearing or eyesight, and poor posture, have 
never been corrected. In some cases the children have not lived in 
one place long enough to have experienced the benefits of a thorough 
correctional program for physical defects. 

This situation points to the necessity for the school to give at- 
tention to the health needs of the pupils as directly and specifically as 
possible. Since many of the difficulties center in the home, the 
school authorities must work with the parents if any adequate as- 
sistance is to be given the child. It may become necessary also to 
help the parents find a way to correct physical defects since many 
cannot afford to do so. 

Taxation, finance, and school control.—A particularly important 
problem grows out of the feeling on the part of the stable members of 
the population that they should not be required to pay the total 
expense for the education of the children of transient parents. They 
feel that they are called upon to sacrifice out of proportion for the 
support of the schools. The permanent residents of the community, 
together with corporations owning property in the community, pay 
for the expenses of the school. Because many people use the schools 
without having to help in meeting the cost, they do not appreciate 
the value of the schools and of school property. 

The condition is also undesirable because it may lead to class 
feeling and to a desire on the part of taxpayers to close the door 
of free schools to the children of migrant and itinerant workers. For 
example, in their study of rural communities Brunner and Lorge 
write, “In one village, the taxpayers’ league discovered that almost 
one-half the parents, who had two-thirds of the children, were not 
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taxpayers, and the league had started an agitation to exclude these 
children from the school unless they paid tuition.’” 

Many legal difficulties are involved in receiving out-of-state aid 
and reimbursement from other districts for pupils changing their 
school residence from one to a dozen times during the school year. 
There is a definite need for a larger unit for school administration and 
financing. 

School control may easily become control by a small group. Many 
persons will not be qualified to vote in school elections because 
they cannot meet residence requirements. A lack of interest will 
disenfranchise others. The citizens who are property-owners and 
have maintained longer periods of residence are those who can 
and do exercise the franchise. Thus a large majority of the people 
using the schools have no voice and, worse, no interest in the con- 
trol and the development of the educational facilities of the city. 
By the very nature of the situation they are deprived of both the 
opportunity and the desire to participate. 

School-community relations—The school is faced with the prob- 
lem of bridging the gap between the stable and the migratory popula- 
tion groups both within and outside the school. There is clearly a 
necessity for the people in stable population groups to know and to 
understand the needs of the people in the migratory group. The 
people who are transient should be brought to think more of their 
social obligations and of the importance of the school as a com- 
munity institution and to realize more clearly the importance of 
securing a good education for their children. Possibly these objec- 
tives could be met in part by a publicity program designed to indicate 
to all the people of the community the needs of the school and of 
particular groups in the community. Some of the programs of the 
parent-teacher associations might also be devoted to building under- 
standing between the two groups in the population. 

The adjustment and orientation room, described in the paragraph 
on grade placement, and carefully planned social activities and citi- 
zenship clubs might be used to weld the student body into a unit. 


«Edmund de S. Brunner and Irving Lorge, Rural Trends in Depression Years, 
p. 144. New York: Columbia University Press, 1937. 
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Uniting the student body is necessarily a slow and difficult process 
if the growth in enrolment is rapid or if a large degree of pupil 
mobility is found in the school. 

Instructional problems.—The wide variety of experiences and 
backgrounds found in any classroom makes the usual instructional 
procedure very difficult. Add to that the fact that a class may 
change its personnel entirely during the period of its existence, and 
some of the difficulties of instruction become evident. In fact, the 
only successful instruction is that which can proceed on an individual 
basis. Each pupil needs a separate curriculum adapted to his needs 
and, consequently, individualized instruction. Since, in classes of 
twenty-five to forty this procedure becomes an impossibility, a need 
is clearly indicated for a smaller teacher-pupil ratio than might be 
found in schools with more stable populations. 

Further, the teachers must have a far broader conception of edu- 
cation than that usually held. Instruction cannot be simply the en- 
compassing of a certain amount of subject matter. Before satis- 
factory teaching can take place, the instructor must study the char- 
acteristics, the interests, and the needs of the individual pupil and 
then base the teaching on this knowledge of the pupil. Mobility is, 
in this respect, desirable in that it is showing clearly the necessity 
of breaking away from the narrow subject-matter conception of ed- 
ucation. 

Other problems and implications growing out of population mo- 
bility could be discussed. Those mentioned here will serve to indi- 
cate what many communities are experiencing and to show how they 
are attempting to meet the problems—problems which all educators 
may encounter to an increasing degree as population mobility in- 
creases. With the perfection of means of easy and quick transporta- 
tion and with growing social insecurity, the difficulties bid fair to 
increase rather than to diminish. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON HIGHER EDUCATION’ 


JOHN DALE RUSSELL anv DOROTHY T. HAYES 
University of Chicago 


* 


HIs list of references represents a selection from approximately 
750 titles related to higher education that have come to the 
attention of the compilers between July 1, 1938, and June 30, 1939.” 
As in previous lists, selection has necessarily been made along some- 
what arbitrary lines because space does not permit the inclusion of 
all titles that might be worthy of attention. Practically all books and 
monographs have been included with the exception of annual re- 
ports, yearbooks and proceedings of associations regularly devoted 
to problems of higher education, and institutional histories. 
Selection among the articles published in journals during the year 
has been based chiefly on their*contribution to new knowledge, al- 
though by no means could all the worthy articles of this type be 
included. As a general principle, the list omits articles that provide 
only a résumé of material available elsewhere; articles that are 
merely discussions or presentations of personal opinions, however 
authoritative; and news notes and papers describing practices in a 
single institution. Only articles appearing in professional journals 
have been included in this final list. The nonacademic and lay jour- 
nals are continuing to give an important place to discussions of 
higher education, upward of forty significant articles having ap- 
peared during the year in such magazines as American Mercury, 
Allantic Monthly, Harpers, and Saturday Evening Post. 


579. AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EpDucaTION. Studies of the Financial Advisory 
Service, Series III, Vols. II and III. Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1938 and 1939. 

See also Item 351 (Segel and Proffitt) in the list of selected references appearing in 
the April, 1939, number of the School Review; Item 514 (Eells) in the October, 1939, 
number of the School Review; and Item 459 (Terman) in the September, 1939, number of 
the Elementary School Journal. 


2 A few titles published since this date have also been included. 
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Number 12, Independent Audits of Colleges and Universities, describes for college 
administrative officers the conditions which govern the making of an effective 
financial audit. Number 13, College and University Business Organization, out- 
lines the setup for effective management of business and financial affairs, with 
special attention to the titles given the various officials. Number 14, Endow- 
ment Income and Investments, 1926-1937, traces trends in forty-five institutions 
which in the aggregate possess 4o per cent of the total endowment held by 
educational institutions in the United States. Number 15, Funds Subject to 
Annuity A greements, sets forth guiding principles for educational institutions to 
follow in accepting and administering annuity funds. Number 16, Inventory of 
Plant Assets, recommends forms and procedures for keeping records of physical 
property in educational institutions. 


. ARNETT, TREVOR. Trends in Current Receipts and Expenditures and in 
Receipts for Capital Purposes of Endowed Universities and Colleges, and in 
Current Receipts of State Institutions in the United States from 1927-28 
through 1936-37. Occasional Papers No. 12. New York: General Educa- 
tion Board, 1939. Pp. xiv+158. 

Analyzes data from 193 institutions and classifies receipts according to source, 
and expenditures according to function. 


. ARNETT, TREVOR. Trends in Tuition Fees in State and Endowed Colleges 
and Universities in the United States from 1928-29 through 1936-37. Oc- 
casional Papers No. 11. New York: General Education Board, 1939. 
Pp. xii+114. 

Analyzes data from 200 institutions, classified according to type of control and 
geographical area, and treats extensively the question of charging students the 
full cost of their education. 


. BEAUMONT, Henry. “Is Youth Replacing Old Age in Our Professorial 
Chairs?” School and Society, XLVIII (September 10, 1938), 346-48. 


Finds, from a survey covering 7,946 faculty members in 32 universities, that 
instructors are not now being appointed at an earlier age than they once were. 


. BowMAN, CLAUDE CHARLETON. The College Professor in America. Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania: University of Pennsylvania, 1938. Pp. 196. 
Analyzes articles, published in general magazines from 1890 to 1938, presenting 
attitudes and characterizations of the American college professor. Includes a 
selected bibliography. 

. Boyp, Paut P. “Recent Studies in College Entrance,” Journal of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars, XIII (July, 1938), 431-40. 


Reports the present practices concerning entrance procedures in 169 institu- 
tions that are members of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 


Schools. 
. Brown, Witt1am Apams. The Case for Theology in the University. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. x+124. 
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Attempts to answer President Hutchins’ question as to whether the American 
university must choose between theology and metaphysics as a unifying prin- 
ciple to bring order out of chaos. 

. BROWNE, KENNETH ALTON. “Reducing the Recruiting Element in Liberal 
Arts College Scholarship Programs,” Journal of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars, XIV (April, 1939), 275-84. 

Reports a study of the scholarship programs in fourteen liberal-arts colleges. 


. Butts, R. FREEMAN. The College Charts Its Course. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. xvi+464. 

Presents the arguments that have been formulated in defense of the traditional 
type of college, compares them with the arguments for change being presented 
today, and examines current college policies. 

. Cari, A. Ratpu. “A Status Review,” Journal of Higher Education, 1X 
(October, 1938), 361-64. 

Analyzes curricular practices in 185 institutions of higher education and con- 
cludes that emphasis has shifted from the course to the individual student. 
. CHAMBERS, M. M. “Recent Court Decisions Affecting Higher Educa- 
tion,” Educational Record, XX (January, 1939), 78-95. 

Summarizes and classifies the decisions and indicates what appear to be current 
trends. 

. CHuBB, Epwin Watts. “The Professor Looks at ‘Prexy,’”’ Journal of 
Higher Education, X (January, 1939), 8-13. 

Reports opinions of professors regarding qualities desired in administrative 
officers and concludes that scholarship, or at least an appreciation of scholar- 
ship, and a sturdy but sympathetic personality are essential for an effective 
college administrator. 

. CowLEy, W. H. “European Influences upon American Higher Education,” 
Educational Record, XX (April, 1939), 165-90. 

Summarizes the influences from English, Scottish, French, and German sources 
from the early Colonial period to date and notes a recent trend toward a re- 
newed strength of the influence from the English universities. 


. CuTTEN, GEORGE Barton. “The Future of the American Liberal-Arts 
College,” Journal of Higher Education, X (February, 1939), 59-67. 
Presents statistics indicating that decreasing enrolments, problems of financing, 
and reorganizations within threaten the status of the American liberal-arts 
college. 

. Davis, WAYNE. How To Choose a Junior College: A Directory for Students, 
Parents, and Educators. New York: Harper & Bros., 1939. Pp. xiv+ 


250. 
Interprets some of the common characteristics of junior colleges, describes over 
two hundred private junior colleges in some detail, and presents general 
statistics of all junior colleges. 
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. DEGERING, Ep. F., and Remmers, H. H. “Effectiveness of Regular Labo- 
ratory Work versus Lecture Demonstrations,” School and Society, XLIX 
(April 8, 1939), 458-60. 

On the basis of a two-year study at Purdue University, concludes that the lec- 
ture-demonstration method of instruction is as effective as the laboratory 
method and less expensive. 


. Dreut, Harotp S., and SHEPARD, CHARLES E. The Health of College Stu- 
dents. Washington: American Council on Education, 1939. Pp. viii+ 
170. 

Presents, in a report prepared for the American Youth Commission, an analysis 
of conditions based on data for 4,800 young people and 500 institutions of higher 
education. 


. Euricn, Atvin C., and Pace, C. Ropert. A Follow-up Study of Minnesota 
Graduates from 1928 to 1936. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of 
Minnesota Committee on Educational Research, 1938. Pp. 42. 

Finds, after a careful analysis of the occupational histories of 11,790 alumni, 
that unemployment was relatively small among the group and that the great 
majority were employed in lines for which their university courses had prepared 
them. 

. EvENDEN, E. S., STRAYER, G. D., and ENGELHARDT, N. L. Standards for 
College Buildings. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1938. Pp. x+226. 

Follows the model of the familiar score cards for elementary schools and for 
high schools and sets standards for evaluating the physical plant in an institu- 
tion of higher education. : 

. FARLEY, ROBERT JoSEPH. “Legal Implications of the Registrar’s Office,” 
Journal of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, XIII (July, 
1938), 441-55. 

Discusses a number of legal aspects concerning the relation of students to an 
institution of higher education. 


. Fercuson, Harotp A. “Trends in College Admission Requirements,” 
School and Society, XLVIII (September 24, 1938), 407-11. 

Notes and discusses seventeen recent trends in college-admission requirements. 
Implies that these trends have affected the high-school standards and objec- 
tives and have given the high school more freedom to serve the needs and ca- 
pacities of individual students. 


. Finpiay, JAMES FRANKLIN. “The Origin and Development of the Work 
of the Dean of Men in Higher Education,” Bulletin of the Association of 
American Colleges, XXV (May, 1939), 277-85. 

Presents data bearing on the historical development of the position of dean of 
men and shows significant changes and present developments in the work. A 
bibliography is included. 
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601. FoERSTER, NoRMAN. The Future of the Liberal College. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton—Century Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. viii+-104. 
Asserts that only by a bold reform of its curriculum and its faculty can the 
American liberal college prevent threatened extinction. 


. GALLAGHER, BUELL G. American Caste and the Negro College. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. xvi+464. 
Describes the social setting of the segregated college, analyzes and rejects 
several inadequate notions regarding higher education for Negroes, and presents 
a positive statement of a design for an effective institution. Includes an exten- 
sive bibliography. 

. General Education in the American College. Thirty-eighth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part II. Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1939. Pp. xii+382+xxxiv. 
Discusses the relation of general education to youth problems, describes plans 
for general education in all kinds of higher institutions, and outlines suggestions 
regarding materials for general education. 


. GREENLEAF, WALTER J. Economic Status of College Alumni. United 
States Office of Education Bulletin No. 10, 1937. Pp. x+208. 
Presents significant data concerning the welfare of more than forty-six thousand 
alumni of the classes of 1928 through 1935, from thirty-one colleges and uni- 
versities located in twenty states. 


. GrirFitH, CoLEMAN R. (Editor). Conference on the Problems of Higher 


Education: Proceedings of the First Phase, 1938. Urbana, Illinois: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1939. Pp. 232. 

Reports the addresses at a conference of presidents of colleges in Illinois dealing 
with topics such as the situation of youth, the social situation, the financial 
situation, the administrative situation, and the public-relations situation of 
higher education. 


. HaGcerty, WILLIAM J., and BrumBAUGH, A. J. “The Student in College 
and University,” North Central Association Quarterly, XIII (April, 
1939), 559-630; XIV (October, 1939), 201-26. 

Reports a study of personnel services in colleges and universities accredited by 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, with exten- 
sive statistical data. 


. Haccerty, J., and Works, GeEorcE A. “Certificates and De- 
grees Granted by Higher Institutions Which Were on the Accredited 
List of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
in 1936-37,” North Central Association Quarterly, XIII (July, 1938), 
10-65. 

Presents significant data on the trends in number of certificates and degrees 
granted by accredited higher institutions. 
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608. HAGGERTY, WILLIAM J., and Works, GEorGE A. “Faculties of Colleges 
and Universities Accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools during 1936-37,”’ North Central Association Quar- 
terly, XIII (January, 1939), 309-407. 

Presents comprehensive data, based on approximately twenty-eight thousand 
individual faculty records, concerning faculty competence, faculty organization, 
conditions of faculty service, salaries, teaching load, recruitment and appoint- 
ment procedures, and institutional provisions for faculty growth and welfare. 


. Hamon, Ray L. “Plant Development for Higher Education, Including 
Junior Colleges,” Review of Educational Research, VIII (October, 1938), 
423-25. 

Provides a synthesized review of the research on plant development that has 
been produced between 1935 and 1938. 


. Hartow, REx F. The Daily Newspaper and Higher Education. Stanford 
University, California: Stanford University Press, 1938. Pp. xviii+44. 
Shows the need for educational institutions and daily newspapers to become 
better informed about each other, discusses inherent difficulties, and suggests 
possible ways of improving the relations. 


. HARVARD UNIVERSITY, SPECIAL COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY THE PRESI- 
DENT. Report on Some Problems of Personnel in the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press [19309]. 
Pp. xxiv+166. 

Recommends policies and procedures concerning tenure, promotion, salary 
scales, standards for evaluating services, and general status of the younger 
members of the teaching staff. 


. HEATON, KENNETH L., and WEEDON, Vivian. The Failing Student. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. x+286. 
Reports a service study carried on in four co-operating colleges in Michigan in 
an endeavor to discover what can be done to reduce the number of unnecessary 
failures among students. 


. Hots, Ernest Victor. Philanthropic Foundations and Higher Education. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. x+366. 
Discusses the foundation as a social institution and recounts comprehensively 
the ventures of American foundations in the field of higher education. 


. Homes, Lutu. A History of the Position of Dean of Women in a Selected 
Group of Co-educational Colleges and Universities in the United States. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No: 767. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. vit+142. 

Outlines the activities and responsibilities of the position of dean of women as 
they have developed through the years at ten institutions. Includes a bib- 
liography. 
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615. JOHNSON, B. Lamar. Vitalizing a College Library. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1939. Pp. xviii+122. 
Describes the experiences of Stephens College in improving library service. 


. KE ty, Frep J., and RAtciirFe, Exta B. College Projects for Aiding Stu- 
dents. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 9, 1938. Pp. vit+ 
70. 
Describes money-earning opportunities provided by colleges or devised by the 
students themselves and projects to reduce the cost of living. Also outlines in 
some detail the programs of ten self-help colleges. 


. Kiem, ArtHuR J. (Chairman), and THomas, FRANKLIN V. Cooperation 

and Coordination in Higher Education. American Council on Education 
Studies, Series I, Vol. II, No. 5. Washington: American Council on Ed- 
ucation, 1938. Pp. xii+110. 
Discusses the incidence and the causes of in-co-ordination, describes examples 
of inter-institutional co-operation, and makes recommendations for future de- 
velopment that should result in improved efficiency in the total program of 
higher education. 

. LEvINSON, RONALD B. (Editor). The College Journey. New York: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, 1938. Pp. xiv-+570. 

Presents for the college Freshman an introduction to the whole college cur- 
riculum, taking into account each of the departments of a typical small college 
of arts and science. 

. Love, Matcotm A. The Iowa Public Junior College: Its Academic, Social, 
and Vocational Effectiveness. University of Iowa Studies in Education, 
Vol. X, No. 3. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1938. Pp. 128. 
Summarizes important data obtained from annual reports, academic records, 
tests, questionnaires, and personal visitation of public junior colleges in Iowa. 

. LUNDEN, WALTER A. The Dynamics of Higher Education. Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania: Pittsburgh Printing Co., 1939. Pp. xviii+402. 

Presents a sociological analysis of the institutions of higher education in the 
Western world, including a detailed study of higher education in the United 
States. 

. MarsHatt, M. V. “Guided Study with College Juniors,” School and So- 
ciety, XLVIII (July 2, 1938), 28. 

Concludes from an experiment that efficiency in study can be increased by the 
use of aids such as underlining the main points and receiving a list of questions 
on them. 

. On Going to College: A Symposium. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1938. Pp. 208. 

Presents in thirteen essays for college Freshmen a perspective of the various 
fields of study. 
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. Prrrman, Marvin S. “Football—Sport or Spoils,” School and Society, 
XLVIII (August 13, 1938), 213-17. 

Reports three distinctive attitudes toward football characteristic of institutions 
in different geographical areas. 


. “Place and Function of Faculties in College and University Government,” 
Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors, XXV 
(April, 1939), 145-68. 

’ Consists of a symposium of articles in the form of a report by Committee T: 
Julian P. Bretz, ‘‘Selecting a President at Cornell’’; Carl Wittke, ‘“How Budg- 
ets and Appointments Are Made at Oberlin’; Ordway Tead, ‘“The Place and 
Functions of the Faculty in College Government.” 


. RANKIN, Fay SwacceEr. The Religious Altitudes of College Students. Con- 
tributions to Education published under the direction of George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, No. 206. Nashville, Tennessee: George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, 1937. Pp. 82. 

Analyzes the responses of 815 undergraduate college students to a questionnaire 
on religious attitudes. 


. RATCLIFFE, ELLA B. Accredited Higher Institutions, 1938. United States 
Office of Education Bulletin No. 16, 1938. Pp. vi+212. 

Presents an up-to-date list of all accrediting associations in the United States, 
the standards upon which they accredit, and names of the institutions that are 
accredited. 

. Rocers, ANNIE M. A. H. Degrees by Degrees. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1938. Pp. xxiv+164. 

Recounts the movement for the education of women at Oxford University. 


. ROGERS, JAMES FREDERICK. Safety and Sanitation in Institutions of Higher 
Education. United States Office of Education Pamphlet No. 84, 1938. 
Pp. vi+22. 

Summarizes briefly the results from an extensive study of conditions affecting 

* safety and health in 1935-36, with respect to such features as planning of 
buildings, conditions in buildings and in rooming houses, food service, and 
swimming pools. 

. Roucek, JosepH S. “The Oversupply of the Intelligentsia,” School and 

Society, XLVIII (October 29, 1938), 562-64. 

Presents comparative statistics on the number of students in institutions of 

higher education in the United States and other countries, and concludes that 

the saturation point has not yet been reached. 

. SCHACHNER, NATHAN. The Mediaeval Universities. New York: Frederick 

A. Stokes Co., 1938. Pp. viii+388. 

Provides a comprehensive, yet concise and readable, account of the beginnings 

of higher education in the late Middle Ages. 
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631. SCHNEIDER, FRANZ. Teaching and Scholarship and the “Res publica.” 
Berkeley, California: Pestalozzi Press, 1938. Pp. ii+86. 
Presents and interprets the obligations and opportunities of the liberal-arts 
college in twentieth-century democracy. 


. ScRoGGS, SCHILLER. Systematic Fact-finding and Research in the Adminis- 
tration of Higher Education. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Bros., Inc., 
1938. Pp. viii+134. 

Analyzes present procedures and suggests desirable organization and practices. 

. SEASHORE, CaRL E. A Preview to College and Life. University of Iowa 
Studies, Series on Aims and Progress of Research, No. 55. Iowa City, 
Iowa: University of Iowa Press, 1938. Pp. 78. 

Presents a practical philosophy of education in a series of five open letters 
addressed, respectively, to the Freshman, Sophomore, Junior, Senior, and 
graduate student. 

. SHELBURNE, JAMES C. “Fees in a Public System,” Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, X (February, 1939), 83-80. 

Concludes, from court decisions relative to the authority of state institutions of 
higher education to charge fees of various kinds, that there is neither expressed 
nor implied statutory prohibition or limitation on a reasonable schedule of fees. 


. WALTERS, Raymonp. “Statistics of Registration in American Universities 
and Colleges,” School and Society, XLVIII (December 17, 1938), 765-86. 
Provides data on enrolments in American institutions of higher education, 
classified according to types of institutions and geographical divisions. Includes 
a discussion of current trends and comparative statistics on enrolments of 
women students. 

. Watson, Goopwin. How Good Are Our Colleges? Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets, No. 26. New York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc. (8 West 
Fortieth Street), 1938. Pp. 32. 

Presents selected data from The Student and His Knowledge (Bulletin No. 29 of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching) arranged so that 
the implications may readily be comprehended by the nontechnical reader. 


. Wittrams, RoBert L. “The Administration of Academic Discipline in 337 
American Colleges and Universities,” Journal of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars, XIII (July, 1938), 468-86. 

Reports, on the basis of data from 337 colleges and universities, the practices 
concerning academic delinquency, probation, and required withdrawal. 


. WiriraMs, Rosert L. “Present Practice in Admitting Students by Trans- 
fer in 437 American Colleges and Universities,” Journal of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, XIV (April, 1939), 227-74. 


Presents data, based on procedures followed in 437 institutions of various 
types, showing that the integrity of the college previously attended is a vital 
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factor in determining the amount of credit to be granted the transferring 
student. 


639. Works, GEorcE A., and Morcan, Barton. The Land-Grant Colleges. Ad- 


visory Committee on Education, Staff Study No. 10. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1939. Pp. x+142. 

Reviews in a comprehensive manner the services of the land-grant colleges and 
recommends certain improvements, but concludes that these institutions as a 
group “‘have exerted an influence on American life out of all proportion to the 
size of the federal grants that have been made toward their support.” 


640. Wriston, Henry M. “Academic Freedom and Tenure,” Bulletin of the 


Association of American Colleges, XXV (March, 1939), 110-23, 179-91. 
(Also in Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors, 
XXV [June, 1939], 328-43.) 

Presents and discusses the new statement of principles formulated by joint 
conferences of representatives of the Association of American Colleges and the 
American Association of University Professors. 


641. ZooK, GEORGE F. “Who Should Control Our Institutions of Higher Edu- 


cation?” Educational Record, XX (January, 1939), 28-43. 
Reviews the growth of accrediting associations and outlines procedures that 
might be followed to overcome criticisms against these agencies. 
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Educational Writings 
* 
REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


SOCIAL AND Economic SIGNIFICANCE OF FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION.— 
Many who have followed the work of the American Youth Commission have 
looked forward to its publication concerning federal aid for education.t The 
study begins with clearly stated aims which grow out of the American way of 
life. Chief among those aims is the concept of democracy as a type of society in 
which every person is given adequate opportunity to develop his talents. Thus 
the individual is enabled to contribute his maximum to the general welfare 
through efficient participation in the social, economic, and political processes of 
American democratic society. Around these expressed aims the author marshals 
pertinent information concerning the prevailing conditions which stand in the 
way of the realization of democratic objectives. The information presented indi- 
cates that four major factors prevent millions of American children from receiv- 
ing adequate schooling. 

The first is the prevailing method of state and local financial support for pub- 
lic education. This method of support, the author indicates, “seems to have 
resulted from historical circumstance rather than from any deliberate policy of 
the founding fathers” (p. 4). Certainly, the study stresses, the national interest 
in education is no less than that of the states. An individual is a citizen of the 
United States as truly as of a given state. 

The second major factor pertains to differentials in the birth-rates in the 
various sections of the country. In many states the birth-rate is not sufficient 
even to maintain a stable population. The states with the highest birth-rates, 
those which furnish the nation’s population reserve, are the states in which the 
cultural level is, generally, at the lowest. 

The third factor is found in the differences in the birth-rate and in economic 
ability among the states. To North Carolina, for example, falls the responsibility 
for educating 3.26 per cent of the children of the nation, yet the people of the 
state receive only 1.09 per cent of the national income. Generally speaking, the 
educational loads are heaviest in those states least able to support education. 
Likewise, the effort put forth to support schools in the poorest states, in terms 
of economic ability, is generally greater than that exerted in the richest states. 

Combined with the foregoing is interstate migration, the fourth major factor. 


* Newton Edwards, Equal Educational Opportunity for Youth: A National Responsi- 
bility. A Report to the American Youth Commission. Washington: American Council 
on Education, 1939. Pp. x+190. $2.00. 
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So great has been this migration during recent years that approximately a fourth 
of the native population lives in states different from the state of birth. Migra- 
tion follows three main directions: (1) to the North Atlantic states, (2) to the 
Great Lakes region, and (3) to the Pacific coast. The flow is away from the areas 
where the plane of living is low. 

The largest proportion of the migrants are young people, youth under 
twenty-five years of age. They are the individuals who have been in school 
recently and therefore those whose educational preparation—social, economic, 
political, and vocational training and attitudes—is closely related to the type of 
schooling currently afforded. 

The American way of life will be profoundly and adversely affected, the 
author points out, if succeeding generations continue to be drawn dispropor- 
tionately from areas of lowest cultural, economic, and educational conditions. 
Although logically the national interest in education always has been great, 
social and economic conditions have operated recently to increase that interest. 
Because of prevailing conditions in interstate migration, no state which values 
its safety and welfare can afford to !ook with indifference on the meager educa- 
tional opportunities now afforded youth in several states. 

As a result of the fact that many states, because of the lack of basic ability, 
can provide only inferior educational opportunities, entrance to some social and 
economic spheres is denied many children. Thus the schools, which are generally | 
considered the bulwark of democracy, may in time, as Edwards indicates, defeat 
their aim and contribute to the inequalities that they are designed to prevent. 

In the concluding pages a clear stand is taken for federal aid for education as 
the only means of providing adequate educational opportunity for millions of | 
American youth. Edwards’ study is unusually timely. It constitutes a major 
assault on a vital sector of our greatest present-day educational battlefield—the ( 
fight for federal aid. 

The educational profession owes the American Council on Education, the 
sponsor of the study, a debt of gratitude for its continued leadership and interest 
in vital problems affecting the welfare of the schools of the nation. 

LESLIE L. CHISHOLM 
State College of Washington 


New REALISM AS AN ALTERNATIVE TO PRAGMATISM.—Of the making of 
books in education there is no end. It would seem that no detail of theory or 
practice remains unexplored. There is, however, a noticeable lack of books which 
attempt to push through the immediate and superficial aspects of educational t 
problems to the basic assumptions, especially to those which belong to the cur- € 

i 
2 


rents of world-thought. Where philosophical considerations are insisted on, too 
often it is only a naive pragmatism which emerges. Breed has done a real service 
in contributing to education a book! which interprets certain significant prob- 


t Frederick S. Breed, Education and the New Realism. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1939. Pp. xx-+236. $2.00. 
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lems of the field in terms of one of the most important schools of thought of the 
present day. His work stands with that of Lodge, Demiashkevich, and a few 
others as an attempt to bridge the gap between educational thought and the his- 
toric currents of world-thought. 

While the book lacks a closely knit organization and seems somewhat incon- 
sistent at points (doubtless because it is, in reality, a collection of articles that 
have appeared in various places at various times), it nevertheless deals with 
significant and up-to-date problems and is held together by the thread of its 
basic philosophic position. The relationship of philosophy and science, methods 
and content, intelligence, creative expression, activity versus knowledge, per- 
sonality, and social education are all important concepts in modern education 
and ones upon which new light is always welcome. To comment critically on the 
book in detail is difficult in such small compass as a review, but a few points may 
be selected at the risk of seeming incoherent and overzealous in picking up small 
items. 

The interpretations of the problems in education as seen by “new realism” 
are thrown into relief by contrast with those ascribed to the so-called “progres- s 
sive movement.” The latter movement is taken to be the overt expression of 
the pragmatic school of philosophy, of which John Dewey is the chief exponent. 

It seems to the reviewer that at many points Dewey’s position, whether con- 
sidered as pragmatic or as idealistic (the reviewer agrees with Breed in consider- 
ing Dewey idealistic at times), is almost completely misunderstood. For ex- 
ample, Dewey’s conception of interest is identified with “individual impulse and 
spontaneity” (p. 29). Interest refers to the much more profound interrelation 
between the individual and his world and has to do with his deep desires and 
adjustments to that world. Children often have to be taught to perceive their 
own interests. It is a matter of insight even to be able to define the interests of 
adults. In any case the interests of the individual and his immediate concerns 
furnish the basis not of the curriculum in its broadest sense but of the method 
of approach to a curriculum which in the long run comes from the values deter- 
mined by society itself. Dewey in Democracy and Education (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1916) makes this point very clear in his explanation of how the 
characteristic activities of human beings are called out by the social environ- 
ment. Education is not a matter of pupil purpose or teacher direction, but of 
both. 
Another point of divergence refers to the use of past experience. Breed says, 
“The fruits of past experience are constantly clouded with suspicion” (p. 36) by 
the progressives. Past experience is to be neither overestimated nor under- 
estimated but used, in part, as data for the solution of the problem at hand. It 
is depreciated only when it becomes an end in itself, is prized for its own sake, 
and thus becomes perhaps a drag upon progress. 
Again, Dewey is presented as an anti-intellectual. Dewey’s logic, which is 
built wholly on problem-solving techniques, would seem to be the very embodi- 
ment of Binet’s conception of the intelligence (Lewis M. Terman, The Measure- 
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ment of Intelligence, p. 45. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916). In the quota- 
tion on nage 43 Breed seems to have missed entirely the point of Dewey’s satire, 
which is precisely turned against those who use the phraseology of intelligence 
without its substance. As a matter of fact, a defect of Dewey’s new logic is its 
identification of the whole of philosophy with the intellectual processes, to the 
exclusion of the value system around which, it would seem to the reviewer, all 


processes should be oriented. 

A central point of disagreement is that of the relation of the individual to the 
facts of the world. Breed finds that the idealist-pragmatist somehow denies the 
existence of the objects or the obvious facts of the world. No person in his right 
mind doesso. William Ernest Hocking (Types of Philosophy, p. 348. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929) writes, “There are few idealists today who would 
say that ‘things owe their existence to being known.’ ” The point is that the 
pragmatist-idealist educator rejects the learning of facts for their own sake. 
Suppose one has mastered the cultural tradition, is a walking encyclopedia of 
ancient cultures. What of it? Facts, traditional culture, past experiences are the 
data which enter into the concerns of present and future living and gain their 
reality from that relationship. They are the means by which present problems 
are, in part, solved. Of course a person must adjust himself to fact. Who would 
deny that point? But he adjusts himself to a lower order of fact for the purpose 
of freeing himself for activity at a higher level. A person, in driving a car, obeys 
the laws of physics, so-called, in order that he may be free to go in the direction 
which does not enter into the realm of physics. The unsolved problem of the 
book is what education is for. Since Breed rules out personal satisfaction as a 
goal (p. 108), one is left with no better purpose than has a cat chasing its own 
tail—mastering culture for the purpose of mastering culture. It might be sug- 
gested that a realist who stresses objective fact so strongly could find an answer 
by observing the very culture that he esteems so highly and noting the constant 
elements in it, the activities the effective prosecution of which man will strive to 
improve, and the satisfactions that he will seek whether the educators help or 
not. 

These few scattering criticisms out of many possible comments, both approv- 
ing and disapproving, but serve to compliment Breed on his success in arousing 
thought in the direction of a deeper understanding of the bases of education. 
His style is interesting, clear, and salted with enough humor to prevent either 
writer or reader from taking himself too seriously—a besetting sin of philoso- 


phers and educators. 
Merritt M. THomMPsoN 


University of Southern California 


INSTRUCTION IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL IN THE LIGHT OF SCIENTIFIC IN- 
VESTIGATIONS.—In recent years many research studies have been made of prob- 
lems in the study and the teaching of high-school subjects. The reports of these 
investigations, even within the area of a single subject in some cases, are widely 
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scattered, and a large number have never appeared in published form. The 
author of a recent publication has “attempted to bring these studies together; 
to review, organize, and interpret them; and to point out their practical applica- 
tions” (p. v). 

The book is organized around four fundamental principles of learning, name- 
ly, organization or patterning of the materials to be learned, practice or applica- 
tion in learning, adjustment to individual differences, and motivation in learn- 
ing. The first chapter explains these four general principles and their subordi- 
nate rules. The remaining twenty-four chapters deal with the application of 
these principles to each of seven high-school subjects: English composition, 
English literature, foreign language, typewriting, social studies, mathematics, 
and science. 

The volume should be useful to high-school teachers and principals who are 
unfamiliar with the results and the practical applications of research studies in 
the subjects with which they are concerned. A great many of the scientific in- 
vestigations are summarized at some length, and their implications for classroom 
teaching are presented in more or less detail. Where several investigations have 
been concerned with the same problem, a typical study is usually selected for 
review, the reader thus being spared the repetition of similar materials. The 
book is written in simple, nontechnical language, and an excellent summary is 
found at the end of each chapter. The author has made a valuable contribution 
in briny ing together and interpreting in a very readable fashion a large number 
of stu jies which heretofore have not been available in a single publication and 
whick in many cases have not been accessible for general use. 

The critical reader, however, will wish that certain important details had 
been, or could have been, supplied in reviewing some of the controlled experi- 
ments. For example, in numerous instances the number of pupils used in the 
investigations is not indicated, and the reader is frequently not told whether the 
groups of subjects used were equated at the outset of the study nor whether the 
differences found between the groups at the conclusion of the experiment were 
statistically significant. Furthermore, it appears that the danger of generalizing 
from the results of a single investigation could be pointed out in a greater num- 
ber of instances. The importance of such matters as these should be more fully 
recognized and emphasized to insure that the reader who is unfamiliar with the 
techniques of educational research will make the proper reservations and qualifi- 
cations in accepting the results of many of the investigations presented. 

Nevertheless, the volume is significant in that it reveals the enormous 
progress which has recently been made in establishing the psychology of the 
secondary-school subjects on a scientific basis. A large number of the studies 
reported were carefully conducted in accordance with approved techniques, and 
in many instances the results of several investigations bearing on the same prob- 


t Homer B. Reed, Psychology and Teaching of Secondary-School Subjects. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. Pp. xviii+684. $3.25. 
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lem are now available. Consequently it is no longer necessary in such cases to 
rely entirely on general theory or everyday observations for answers to instruc- 


tional problems. 
EDWARD F. PoTTHOFF 


University of Illinois 


A TEXTBOOK IN GUIDANCE FOR SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS.—The pres- 
ent era in education may well be identified by the emphasis given to the guid- 
ance of pupils. Along with business and industry, the field of education has be- 
come personnel-conscious. The vast amount of material dealing with this sub- 
ject which has been published in recent years attests the interest and the concern 
that is being shown for the adjustment of the individual to various aspects of his 
environment. The problem of guidance is so complex and the published contri- 
butions so numerous, however, that the teacher desiring an insight into the sub- 
ject needs assistance. 

In the past, several writers, notable among them Koos and Kefauver (Guid- 
ance in Secondary Schools. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932), have served the 
cause exceedingly well by setting forth the principles and the practices of 
guidance in the schools. Recently two other authors, Hamrin and Erickson,? 
have added their efforts to the cause of providing material which “is designed 
primarily as a text for the first course in guidance for those preparing for 
secondary-school teaching in universities, colleges, and teachers’ colleges. It 
should also make a major contribution to the in-service education of those al- 
ready teaching who wish aid in meeting their growing responsibilities for pupil 
growth and development” (p. v). 

In the fourteen chapters of this book the authors deal with the changes which 
have been taking place in the secondary school, with the problems confronting 
the adolescent pupil, and with every aspect of the school’s activities involving 
pupils. Suggestions are made of proper guidance procedures in carrying such 
activities forward. The book greatly emphasizes the importance of the class- 
room teacher in the guidance program and stresses the home-room type of 
organization, which, the authors believe, provides the teacher with the most 
effective means for carrying on such a program. 

The importance of the classroom teacher to the guidance program and the 
variety of guidance responsibilities assigned to the teacher by the authors raises 
a question with regard to what is meant by “guidance” as contrasted with “‘edu- 
cation.” Many of the activities and responsibilities which these authors include 
in the guidance program of the classroom teacher are included in the concept of 
teaching held by other writers. As part of his regular teaching responsibility, the 
competent teacher has always guided pupils. Aiding a pupil to make as intel- 

ligent choices as he is capable of making is an end-product of the educative 
process, and this process need not be called “guidance” merely because choices 


t Shirley A. Hamrin and Clifford E. Erickson, Guidance in the Secondary School, 
New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. xii+466. $2.75. 
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deal with extra-curriculum activities, hobbies, school citizenship, or the selec- 
tion of a college. On the other hand, if naming such activities “guidance” will 
encourage schools to serve the whole child in a more effective fashion than they 
have in the past, then the authors of this book are advancing a worthy cause. 

This publication is primarily intended as a first course in guidance for teach- 
ers and is not, for this reason, as analytical or critical of guidance techniques and 
situations as are some of the other recent books on the subject. However, the 
authors have provided valuable reference material for those inclined to go far- 
ther into any phase of the work. The real value of the book lies in the number 
and the variety of useful suggestions for putting into practice sound educational 


procedures and guidance activities. 
RoBERT C. WOELLNER 


University of Chicago 


TIMELY HELP FOR PERSONS IN CHARGE OF HicH-ScHOOL ATHLETICS.—No 
phase of the extra-curriculum program of the high school commands more public 
attention and enthusiasm than athletics. Furthermore, it is doubtful whether 
any other activity can contribute more to the general morale within the school 
and to school-community relations. 

The potential benefits of high-school athletics, however, are not always real- 
ized. Emotionalism and the competitive drive sometimes put intelligence and 
efficiency to rout. Accusations of overemphasis, physical hazards, dishonesty, 
community interference, questionable moral values, and the like do not always 
lack support. 

In view of the importance of high-school athletics and of the need for as- 
sistance in solving related problems, it is surprising that so few better-than- 
casual publications have appeared in this field. However, more is the reason for 
rejoicing when a significant book does come along. Persons responsible for the 
conduct of high-school athletic programs now have available another helpful 
guide. 

Forsythe’s book is sound in its viewpoint, clearly written, well organized, and 
thoroughly documented. It has, apparently, grown out of a wealth of personal 
experience. The opening chapter gives a short résumé of the history and objec- 
tives of high-school athletics. Both general objectives and objectives for partic- 
ipants are discussed. The general objectives are especially worth while, since they 
establish the philosophy of the author. This philosophy colors the remainder of 
the book. 

The goal might be set up as a series of contests with neighboring schools which have 
as their chief purpose: friendly rivalry, new friendships, playing skills, good sportsman- 
ship, and improved community relations. If objectives such as these, together with pos- 
sible added benefits from each of them, are established, it is difficult to imagine a season 
in any sport which could not rightly be judged a success [p. 6]. 


«Charles E. Forsythe, The Administration of High School Athletics. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. Pp. xviii+414. $2.00. 
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The author rightly places the interests of the participant first; the student 
body, second; and the community, third. Stress through the remainder of the 
book is placed in that order. 

Chapters ii, iii, iv, and v deal almost entirely with the growth of national and 
state athletic associations and with their principal policies and regulations. 
This presentation of these generally accepted principles should be of value to 
local officials in the development of their own programs. The policies and the 
administrative plans for local programs contained in chapter vi raise problems 
and make suggestions which are extremely important to local officials. A verita- 
ble “complete compendium” of what to do in connection with contest manage- 
ment is contained in chapter vii. Experienced school men will find it a source of 
useful suggestions, while the inexperienced will undoubtedly find its wealth of 
details invaluable in helping them to avoid mistakes. The author points out in 
this chapter that “the successful enterprises in the community which are well 
patronized are usually those that are well organized and managed efficiently” 
(p. 164). 

The remaining nine chapters of the book deal with athletic equipment, 
athletic awards, athletic finances and budgets, safety and sanitation in athletics, 
the layout and maintenance of athletic facilities, intramural athletics, athletics 
for girls, junior high school athletics, and trends in high-school athletics. Among 
these the discussions of finances and budgets and safety and sanitation in 
athletics are outstanding. 

Although all the discussions in the book are worth while, some readers may 
raise a question concerning the relative emphasis given to the several topics. In 
spite of the fact that the value of a discussion is not measured by its length in 
pages, it still remains that the author has devoted seventy pages to the three 
chapters on national and state athletic associations and athletic eligibility rules, 
and forty-nine pages to the four chapters on intramural athletics, athletics for 
girls, junior high school athletics, and trends in high-school athletics. 

The book will take its place immediately among the best works in this field 
and should be in the hands of all who in any way share responsibility for the 
organization and the administration of the high-school athletic program. 


P. Roy BRAMMELL 
Lioyp A. GARRISON 


For BETTER HABITs OF THINKING AND GREATER SKILL IN ENGLISH ExpRES- 
ston.—As the title indicates, the book under review" has for its objective the 
development of thought (creative thinking) and the effective expression of 


t Charles Swain Thomas, Myra Adeline Paine, and Nelle Glover Ensweiler, Thought 
and Expression, Book I. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1939. Pp. viii+536. 
$1.56. 
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thought. It is a book suitable for tenth-grade pupils, although ninth-grade and 
certain eleventh-grade groups could derive much benefit from it. It is a book for 
which many teachers will, no doubt, be extremely grateful. It seems to me to 
clarify the controversy between the rightist emphasis on the need for grammar 
instruction and the leftist emphasis on the futility of instruction in grammar as a 
means toward the objective both have in mind—correct expression of thought. 
It attempts to encourage thinking through the use of interesting material, of 
timely activities suitable for early adolescent years, and of appropriate tools, 
thought and expression being molded into a unity which even the young pupil 
can comprehend. Thus he is led to see that technique is an integral part of 
speaking and writing. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I in its two sections concentrates on 
(1) “Standards for Thought and Expression” and (2) “Forms of Thought and 
Expression.” Section 2 includes the various forms of self-expression and inter- 
course, ranging in scope from letter-writing and group discussions to verse- 
making and newspapers. Part II includes the techniques relating to sentence 
structure, supplemented by word study necessary for effective expression, and a 
list of possible activities drawn from timely and vital fields of interest. 

In Part I the authors, beginning logically with the whole composition, lead 
the pupils to see how it is built up by means of paragraphs which in their turn 
are constructed of smaller units—sentences—and these, of words. Reading, 
speaking, writing, and thinking are so correlated as to arouse the interest of the 
pupils and to challenge their powers. These activities are repeated in different 
relationships—the whole theme, the paragraph, and the sentence—so as to 
clarify for the pupil the essential unity of thought and expression in speech or 
writing. The difficulties peculiar to each of these activities are treated in sepa- 
rate chapters, each helping the pupil to analyze the causes of his difficulty and 
suggesting simple, direct, and interesting remedial measures. 

Section 1 of Part II deals with aspects of grammar: the vital elements and 
the skeleton of the sentence and its embellishments, ranging from adjectives and 
adverbs to various kinds of clauses. Simple assignments of moderate length, 
illustrative material drawn from pupils’ interests, and clarity of the introduc- 
tory explanations are factors which should pave the way to achievement in a 
field often made deadly dull. Section 2 is concerned with word study. Section 
3 offers suggestions for interesting activities in the nature of dramatizations, 
co-operative plans, correlation with other interests, and “Looking to the Future.” 

The numerous illustrations drawn from vocational experiences, hobbies, 
movies, science and invention, and literature are extremely interesting and 
should be challenging to young people. The authors, in a message to the pupils, 
write: “All the while that you are learning correct forms you will be listing in 
your notebooks or in your mind the things you would like to describe, the games 
you would like to explain, the incidents you wish to narrate, the letters you are 
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going to write, the dreams and fancies that come to you in both your sleeping 
and your waking hours” (p. vi). Of such “stuff” come both creative thinking 


and effective expression. 
Ipa T. JAcoBs 


Theodore Roosevelt High School 
Des Moines, Iowa 


For TEACHERS OF SCIENCE.—Among the few books on the teaching of 
science there are still fewer that treat the subject practically enough really to 
benefit the average classroom teacher. The . athor of a recent book' on science- 
teaching states in his Preface: 


This book has been written with the hope that it might in some measure contribute 
to the development of a larger view in science teachers. It aims to show where we stand 
in this field and to point out the probable directions of future progress. It aims to 
inculcate an appreciation of the part that research has played in improving classroom 
teaching, and to show what it may help us to do in the future. 

Finally, it should help to develop in science teachers reliance upon and confidence 
in the scientific method as the technique which has produced most of our progress to 
date and in which lies our hope for the future [pp. vii—viii]. 


With these purposes in mind Noll has prepared ten chapters, each dealing 
with an important phase of science-teaching. Chapter i introduces the reader to 
science-teaching and presents the author’s plan and purpose. The remaining 
chapters are: “Why Teach Science?” ‘The Scientific Attitude,” ‘What 
Methods May Science Teaching Best Employ?” “The Curriculum in Natural 
Science,” ‘The Science Curriculum in the Junior High School,” “The Science 
Curriculum in the Senior High School,” ‘“‘The Measurement of Achievement in 
Science,” “The Chief Uses of Tests in Science,” and ‘The Science Teacher’s 
Qualifications.” 

The text is clearly written and is full of illustrative material which makes the 
program set forth easily interpreted by the classroom teacher. Each chapter 
terminates with a section called “Questions and Exercises,” which will be helpful 
if the book is used as a textbook in connection with a methods course in the 
teaching of science. At the end of each chapter there is also a valuable bibli- 
ography. This latter feature is especially important since the sources are the 
important contributions in research and the significant published articles. 

Throughout the book attention is definitely directed toward the fact that 
more research is needed in many fields before conclusions can justly be drawn 
and that full use should be made of those contributions already made. 

The book, although the title does not clearly indicate the fact, will be more 
helpful to junior and senior high school teachers than to teachers of science in 
the elementary school. A large number of pages are devoted to testing in science. 


t Victor H. Noll, The Teaching of Science in the Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1939. Pp. viii-+238. $2.00. 
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The book should find a place in libraries, in methods courses in the teaching of 
science, and in the personal library of every science teacher who needs a refer- 
ence to guide his teaching. 
GLENN O. BLouGH 
Laboratory Schools 
University of Chicago 


A Hicu-ScHoort TEXTBOOK IN SPEECH.—“The right sort of speech training 
frees the individual, develops him mentally, socially, and culturally and leads 
constructively to individual and social ideals. .... It prescribes projects and 
activities of social value in which the student may become a participant and 
thereby develop right social attitudes and social understanding. It brings a 
student to his feet, develops his individuality, his self-control, his self-respect, 
gives him a better chance to succeed in life and increases his power to serve” 
(p. ix).? 

The author of the textbook under review subsequently lists eight more 
specific objectives of her course in speech; but, since the statements quoted both 
foreshadow and include the eight goals, it will not be unjust to omit them. 

In the exemplification of her professed purposes and view of speech education 
(harmonious, as she herself says, with the common ideals of modern progressive 
education), the author, head of the department of speech in Richmond Hill 
High School, New York City, offers seventy very short chapters or “units of 
study” as she prefers to call them. The first fifty-eight units embody the textual 
portion of the volume and have been planned, the author explains, “with the 
idea of grouping subject matter and of developing appreciation of certain per- 
sonal and social values in speech education” (p. x). These chapters or study 
units may be used, she further suggests, for separate recitations or periods of 
study. 

The aspects of speech discussed in this main body of the text are too numer- 
ous to list, but they may be grouped roughly as follows: Units I-V, social; 
Units VI-X, physical; Units XI-LII, phonetic; Units LIIT-LIV, philological; 
Units LV-LVIII, the art of speaking. Each unit consists of a brief exposition 
accompanied by numerous examples or exercises, or both. 

The concluding twelve study units present as many special speech activities, 
such as public speaking, debating, panel discussions, parliamentary procedure, 
choral speaking, and radio speaking. They are furnished with a wealth of illus- 
trations, suggestions, and exercises. These chapters have been planned by the 
author to be used selectively and co-ordinately with the main portion of the 
book. According to the Foreword, they ought to serve as an “interesting means 
for the application of principles in normal life situations” (p. xi). 

This textbook is mature and ought to be considered only for use with high- 


tSara M. Barber, Speech Education. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1939. Pp. 
xii+486. $1.60. 
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school Juniors or Seniors in an elected course. The only criticism that this re- 
viewer has to make is the author’s failure to indicate in the Table of Contents 
the broad aspects of speech under which the various study units are grouped. 
Such an omission of technical terms, however, might well be a subtle attraction 
to high-school pupils which was planned by the author. 


Louis TRAVERS 
Washington Junior High School 


Duluth, Minnesota 
* 
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rope. Washington: National Education Association and the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, 1939. Pp. 12. $0.10. 

EDUCATIONAL Poticres Commission. Syllabus on the School in American De- 
mocracy. Washington: National Education Association and the American 
Association of School Administrators, 1939. Pp. 42. $0.10. 

Florida Program for Improvement of Schools: Bulletin No. 1, A Guide for Ex- 
ploratory Work in the Florida Program for the Improvement of Schools, pp. 246; 
Bulletin No. 2, Ways to Better Instruction in Florida Schools, prepared at 
Florida Curriculum Laboratory, University of Florida, pp. viii+340, $0.75; 
Bulletin No. 3, A Preliminary Guide to a Study of the Elementary School Cur- 
riculum in Florida, pp. 24, $0.25; Bulletin No. 5, Physical Education in the 
Secondary Schools, pp. viii+-316, $0.50; Bulletin No. 6, Planning Curriculum 
Study with Local Groups, pp. 28, $0.25. Tallahasee, Florida: State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1939. 

Gorpon, Eva L. A Bibliography of Nature-Study. Reprinted from Anna Bots- 
ford Comstock’s Handbook of Nature-Study (twenty-fourth edition). Ithaca, 
New York: Comstock Publishing Co., Inc. Pp. 863-908. $0.25. 

Graduate Studies, 1939. Compiled by H. M. Lafferty. Bulletin of the East 
Texas State Teachers College, Vol. XXII, No. 4. Commerce, Texas: East 
Texas State Teachers College, 1939. Pp. 100. 

Matter, J. B., and GiasErR, Epwarp M. Interest-Values Inventory. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. $7.20 per hundred. 

A Manual for Student-teaching. Prepared by the Supervisory Staff of the Chi- 
cago Teachers College, John J. DeBoer, Director. Chicago: Chicago Teach- 
ers College, 1939. Pp. 52. $0.75. 

MEECE, LEONARD E., and SEAy, MAuRIcE F. Financing Public Elementary and 
Secondary Education in Kentucky. Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, 
College of Education, University of Kentucky, Vol. XII, No. 1. Lexington, 
Kentucky: University of Kentucky, 1939. Pp. 182. $0.50. 

Pintner General Ability Tests: Verbal Series. Pintner-Cunningham Primary 
Test: Form A and Form B, by Rudolf Pintner, Bess V. Cunningham, and 
Walter N. Durost; Pintner Intermediate Test: Form A, by Rudolf Pintner; 
Pintner Advanced Test: Form A, by Rudolf Pintner. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Co., 1938 and 1939. $0.20 specimen set (each), 
$1.25 per package (each). 

Twenty-sixth Annual Conference on Educational Measurements Held at Indiana 

University, April 11, 1939. Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana Uni- 
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versity, Vol. XV, No. 4. Bloomington, Indiana: Bureau of Co-operative 
Research, Indiana University, 1939. Pp. 54. $0.50. 

ZIMAND, GERTRUDE Forks. Child Labor Facts, 1939-1940. Publication No. 379. 
New York: National Child Labor Committee (419 Fourth Avenue), 1939. 
Pp. 38. $0.25. 

UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS: 

Vocational Division Bulletin No. 198, Business Education Series No. 11 
(1939)—Conference Topics for the Retail Grocery Business. Rewritten and 
revised by Kenneth B. Haas and B. Frank Kyker. Pp. iv+138. $0.20. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


CHAVE, ErNnEstT J. Measure Religion: Fifty-two Experimental Forms. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Bookstore, 1939. Pp. iv+142. $1.00. 
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